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ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 
STRESSES NATIVE 
MUSIC, ARTISTS 


Hanson Conducts Premiere of 
His Drum Taps to Whitman 
Poem—Jumblies, by Dorothy 
James, Introduced 


Boris Sung in English 


Feted Soloists Are Jepson, 
Moore, Leonard, Martinelli, 
Posselt, Althouse, Lhevinne 
and Others—Honegger’s King 
David a Feature 


By HELEN MILLER (CUTLER 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., MAY 20 
NAUGURATING in dramatic fash- 
ion the forty-second annual May 

Festival, a double-feature concert on 
the evening of May 15 drew thousands 
of music lovers to Hill Auditorium to 
hear Howard Hanson conduct the world 
premiere of his Drum_ Taps, and to wit- 
ness the festival debut of Fleien Jepson, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano. 

Charles A. Sink, president, and Earl 
V. Moore, musical director of the fes- 
tival, are to be congratulated for the 
splendid achievement of their aim to 
make this festival predominantly Ameri- 
can, with American soloists, two new 
native works and opera in English as 
the keynotes. 

Mr. Hanson, whose Merry Mount 
scored such a signal success two years 
ago at the May Festival, led the Choral 
Union of nearly 350 voices, well trained 
by Earl Moore, and the Chicago Sym 
phony in his new work, three songs 
from Walt Whitman’s Civil War poem. 
This much heralded world premiere, 
chef d’oeuvre of the 1935 May Festival, 
disappointed only because of its brevity. 
The first song, Beat! Beat! Drums! 
opens with complex drum beats, soon 
joined by the horns, then the balance 
of the orchestra and finally the entire 
chorus in a crashing climax. There is 
some actual imitation, such as the rum- 
ble of wheels depicted by baritones and 
drums, and great rhythmic variety, as in 
all of Mr. Hanson’s work, and a clever 
manipulation of choral parts, with the 
melody free and modal in feeling. 

By the Bivouac’s Fitful Flame, the 
second song, was, in contrast, slow and 
mournful, containing some very fine 
writing. Mark Bills, baritone of the 
Choral Union, sang the solo part with 
much feeling. The chorus joined in 


1 


htew 


Weaving a pattern in which Mr. Han 
son translated the Whitman mood to 
perfection—the spirit of the Civil War. 
beginning with the alarm, then the “sin- 
ewy tread of the volunteer soldiery, the 
fight, the cavalry crossing the ford, the 
(Continued on page 5) 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 


TENOR CHOSEN TO HEAD METROPOLITAN : 





Edward Johnson, as General Manager, Pledges Complete Fulfilment 
of the Plans of Herbert Witherspoon—Basic Repertoire and New 
Singers Announced—Negotiations Continuing with Stars Not on 


List of Artists Re-Engaged 
DWARD JOHNSON, Canadian 


born tenor, who has been a mem- 

ber of the Metropolitan Opera 
since 1922, in which year he became an 
American citizen, was named general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation at a meeting of the board of 
directors held on May 15. Mr. John- 
son succeeds the late Herbert Wither- 
spoon, who died suddenly on May 10 
after two weeks in office. Mr. Johnson 
had been appointed last March assistant 
general manager in charge of the sup- 
plementary popular season. Edward 
Ziegler remains as assistant general 
manager in charge of the business end 
of the organization, and Earle Lewis 
as treasurer. 

An opera management committee, 
consisting of John Erskine, Allen Ward- 
well, Cornelius N. Bliss and Lucrezia 
Bori was chosen by the directors at a 
later meeting. 

Mr. Johnson was fulfilling an operatic 
engagement in Detroit when he was 
notified of his appointment by Paul D 
Cravath, chairman of the board. In 
telegraphing his acceptance, he said: 


“Your telegram announcing my ap 
pointment as general manager Metro- 


politan moves me profoundly and 
leaves me deeply sensible of the confi- 
dence which the board of the Opera 
Association and that of the Juilliard 
have reposed in me. Recognizing the 
obligation to carry on the plan so aus- 


piciously conceived by Mr. Wither- 
spoon and with the invaluable counsel 
of Mr. Edward Ziegler and the co- 
peration of Mr. Earle Lewis, I pledge 
my zealous devotion to its fulfillment 
and to the maintenance of 
rupted prestige of the 
Opera “ 


the uninter- 


Metropolitan 


He arrived in New York on May 16 
and took over the office occupied for 
twenty-seven years by Mr. Gatti-Casaz- 
za and for two weeks by Mr. Wither- 
spoon. 


Names of nine new singers engaged 
for next season, including six Ameri- 
cans, were announced in statement 
which had been prepared for issuance 


by Mr. 
with a number of outstanding artists 
who have been members of the company 

(Continued on page 17) 


Witherspoon Negotiations 


BIENNIAL CINCINNATI 
FESTIVAL OPENS 
WITH ELIJAH 


Goossens Conducts Familiar 
Work with Sure Hand—Ora- 
torio Society and Symphony 
Participate 


Big Chorus Praised 





Manski, Best, Bampton, 
Crooks, Bonelli and Hafford 
Win High Approval jin Solo 
Roles—Hartzel Trains Chorus 
—Plogstedt at Organ 


Special Correspondence to Musical America] 


By A. Water KRAMER 
CINCINNATI, MAY 21 


OR the opening of Cincinnati’s 
py May Music Festival, 
Music Hall was crowded to capacity 
this evening by an audience that listened 
ntently to Mendelssohn’s familiar ora- 

rio, Elijah. 

When Eugene Goosens appeared to 
hegin the evening’s proceedings, chorus, 
soloists and the entire audience rose to 
ereet him with resounding applause. The 
huge festival chorus, supplemented for 
this performance by the University of 
Cincinnati Oratorio Society, the Cin- 
‘innati Symphony and a splendid array 
f soloists—Dorothee Manski and Ruth 
Heubach Best, sopranos; Rose Bampton, 
mezzo soprano; Richard Crooks and 
Howard Hafford, tenors; Richard Bo- 
nelli, baritone, with Lillian Tyler Plog- 
stedt at the organ—comprised the 
interpreting forces. 

The chorus, trained as in the past by 
Alfred Hartzel, its chorus master, has 
ulways been worthy of very high praise. 
I have always considered it the ablest 
of large choral bodies on my visits to 
this important festival. But this year, 
I think, it surpasses itself, in richness 
and warmth of tone quality. There was 
2 truly inspiring feeling in its singing 
of the Thanks be to God! at the close 
of the first part, which roused the audi- 
ence to a thunderous outburst of ap- 
plause. Noteworthy, too, was the sing- 
ing of the solo chorus, and the women’s 
voices in Lift Thine Eyes were well 
nigh perfect. 

Distinguished Soloists 

Mr. Goossens, whose knowledge of 
oratorio is outstanding among sym- 
phonic conductors of the day, led his 
singers and orchestra with a sure hand, 
injecting into the work a moving and 
pulsing quality. The music of Elijah, 
masterpiece that it is, is laid out on 
lines that are conventional for contem- 
porary ears. This the conductor re- 
alized, and by quickening the pace of 
some of the more static portions, he 
vitalized it. The orchestra did its best 
playing in the magnificent fugue of the 
introduction. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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PREMIERE OF PIZZETTI’'S ORSEOLO IN FLORENCE 





New Work Achieves Success at 
May Musical Festival Which 
Opens with Rossini’s Mosé 
—Paris Opera Gives Ram- 
eau Work and Ballets—Bach 
Concert Brings Concertos 


By ANNA WRIGHT! 
FLORENCE, MAY 15 


JUR thousand 

present at the inauguration of the 

Florence May Musical Festival on 
April 24. The opening performance was 
Rossini’s Mos¢—a noble work, the value 
of which lies in its historical interest 
rather than its musical magnitude. A 
good many years have since 
3alzac thought it worth while to devot 
a novel to the analytical survey of on 
performance of Mosé, and in 1935 |! 
am not sure that realizing Mosé through 
the pages of a novel is not more vital 
than listening to it on the stage. 

The scenographer was the young 
Roman architect, Pietro Aschieri (who 
made his debut as stage architect with 
Nabucco at the last festival.) He has 
set Rossini in austere surroundings that 
proved him to have well studied Gordon 


spectators were 





passed 


Craig. The role of the prophet was 
entrusted to Tancredi Pasero a fine 
singer. Not only did he seem to be 


Michael Angelo’s statue come to life, 
but there were michelangelesque pro- 
portions in the range of his voice. A 
young singer (la Stignani) in the brief 
part of Moses’s daughter made a sensa 
tional success, but Giannina Arrangi 
Lombardi, who had the chief soprano 
part, in spite of a fine voice of sur- 
prising magnitude and fine texture sang 
in blissful ignorance of the Rossini tra 
dition and complete inaptitude where 
the fioriture were concerned. 

The second event attracted an equally 
enormous audience. It was a real jov 
to hear Haydn’s Seasons directed by 
Vittorio Gui with that scholarly care 
and attention to detail that he gives 
every work he undertakes. Maestro 
Morosini had the responsibility of the 
chorus, and it was far and above the 
best heard in a long while. Maria 
Canigli, the soprano, of excellent qual- 
ity, failed because of her habit of trans- 
forming any music she sings into pure 
Puccini. Leone Fort, tenor, made a 
great impression and leapt at once into 
the front ranks of our vocal stars. 


Paris Opera Forces Hailed 


There followed three evenings of un 
mitigated delight both for the eye and 
the ear, with the all too short visit of 
the Paris Opéra. Two out of the three 
performances were of Rameau’s Castor 
et Pollux. Jacques Rouché, director, is 
one of those magicians of art such as 
was the late Serge Diaghileff, full of 
understanding and capacity whether it 
is the art of song or the art of the bal 
let. He can formulate stage scenery 
and lighting, he can further the evolu- 
tion of any artistic creation by inspiring 
and fostering the artist, be he composer, 
ballerino, or landscape painter who has 
latent possibilities for stagecraft. The 
world of diplomacy and officialdom 
thronged the theatre. Not an extra seat 
was to be had and M. Rouché found 
himself hard put to purchase a stall for 
his wife! 

It was interesting to note the nervous 
ness and seeming stage fright of the whol 
company. This was their first visit in full 
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Premiata 


Important Participants im the Orseolo Premiere Were (Left to Right) Tancredi Pasero, Bass; 


\IIdebrando Pizzetti, the Composer 


Framca Somigli (Marion Clark), Soprano; Tullio Serafin, 


Conductor, and Timothy Speuidieg, American Prominent in Support of the Festival 


force to the peninsula and w 
the ferocity of our Italian 
their tingiing, but 

thusiasm aroused roar on roa 
tion and applause 


nerves 





f homogeneity which is the secret of thetr 
perfectior The star part simks into the 
uniformity of the whole ; 
turbs the balance. The co 
Gavybert, his men, the sim 
the ballet, were united 

wuld be a priceless 


Mesdames Germaine 
Gall sang Rameau to 
Rouard was an admirable Pollux, and V 
labelle and Claverie could 1 talw 
vious. The corps de ballet has a 
derent part in this eighteenth-century opera 
and such perfection of terpsichoream art ts 
never seen in Italy. Melle Bos, prima bel- 


a at 





lerina, specially won the heart of the 
audience and had to comede am encore 
The stage setting and costumes had moth- 
ing homeric: they were the silks and satim 
of a Watteau picture. The mrthologic 
tragedy was dressed im the epoch of its 
wn genial musician 

In sharp contrast and brimming over 
with modernity was the evening devoted to 


ballet. The star of the Théatre National de 
’Opéra of Paris is Serge Lifar. It is 
natural and obvious that Lifar should put 


his pride in dancing those parts that Ni- 
jinsky has made classical, comsequentiy, we 
were given Debussy’s L’Apres-madi dum 
Faune and Ravel’s Daphmnis et 


‘ — 
Chine. These 


can truly be said to surpass their Diaghilef- 
fian predecessors. One hallet had certain- 
lv been chosen with the purpose of giving 
the public what it wants—(Namowm. a 
suite of intricate classic damces to the w 

known music of Edouard I bat our 
captious Italian audience remained indif 
ferent to this very complicated toe work 
and facile and tuneful composition. while 
the warmest success was obtained br the 
ballet, Impressions de Music Hall, mus 

by Gabriel Pierné, costumes and scemer 
by the late Maxime Dethormas It ix ex 
trancing music. full of wouthtol werve and 
spirit, an embodiment of witty musical 
cavention comreived an witre-eendern Ter 
The choreoerant the settine and the 
costumes were wp to the lewe’ F Qe coe 


Orseolo Chief Opera Interest 


From the iwhtmecc and el ers 
these Fren h orondurthenc xe ere miomzedt 
nto the heavy romanhmcm pf Mideheant 
Pizzettis newest work beeeniir, winch 
ended what interest the Maggio Fiorentin 
held in the wav of omera for Hhe reemoinde- 
Wet Te) Street. New 
ss Matter October 79. T3346. at the Poot 


and Possessions S52. « 


TR? 


— the operatic performances is little else 
tham the sequel of our winter season at the 
Scala of Milan or the San Carlo at Naples 

Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera and Bel- 

i's Norma are hardly to be considered 
festival fare. The interest, however, felt for 
Orseolo balanced the negligible quality of 
the Florentine opera productions. Pizzetti 
began to write his libretto, in verse, in 1928 
and fimished it in 1931. In May, 1932, he 
started to put his poetic drama in music 
id finished it just in time for the Mag- 

Fiorentino. The success on the first 
ight was genuine in spite of a few at- 
tempts from the gallery to make trouble, 
umd the success continues at every succes 
sive performance. 

Nothing Pizzetti writes ever is trivial. 
His music is always noble and scholarly. 
When the day comes for Orseolo to be 
played im Munich or Mannheim there will 
be those ruthless cuts so wisely admin- 
stered by German producers, and the work 
m comsequence will be immensely light- 
ened. made more compact and pruned of 
$ ummecessary redundance: even the lovely 
music of the interludes (three acts and 
scenes) would gain by shortening 


ms 


Secial Conflict Forms Plot 


he plot is purely legendary, dealing 
with a family feud and subsequent love 
story: the young maiden (Contarina Orse- 
lo) is a blueblood patrician, and the 
oumg man (Rinieri Fusinér) is of the pro 
letariat. He burns with idealistic zeal and 
is scornful of the idle rich, personified by 
Comtarina Orseolo’s brother who has se- 
faced his sister. The dramatic conflict 
arises between the noble-minded and belli 
sose (somewhat verbose, too) artisan, and 
Wd Marco Orseolo, father of Contarina. 
aflame with aristocratic pride and family 
tradition 

If the ethical side of the melodrama was 
clash between the social classes. 
t is unfortunate that Pizzetti, the librettist. 
should have selected Venice of the seven- 
teenth century. as it is not historically pos- 
sible mor justified. If Venice as a back 
ground was essential to the musician then 
such a battle between higher and lower 
lasses could only have been staged in the 
Middle Ages, before the institution 
Doges. To anv one knowing anv- 
of Venice’s glorious past it seems a 
mathetic that the place and the time 
should not have been as imag- 
which would be all the 
as Pizzetti in this opera 
is treading the path of traditional roman- 
tic Italian melodrama. It is the opposite 
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pole of Debora e Jaele, written by Pizzet: 
in 1922. 

If it had not been for the suggesti 
Venetian scenery by the excellent paint 
Felice Carena (his first attempt at stag 
work and a paramount success), any otl 
town would have done as well, and t 
Gondolier’s song (off stage) of the fi: 
scene might just as well have been a shx 
erd’s or a troubadour’s. 

Pizzetti’s power as a musician lies in |} 
lyric gift and also in his uncanny know 
edge of all the possibilities of the hum 
voice. Whenever in Orseolo there is 
opportunity for lyrical outburst the aud 
ence has the opportunity of complete e: 
joyment. Whenever the need of the ope: 
demands choral music, then  Pizzetti 
genius has full play. He can handle voic: 
and he can write for them with the sam 
understanding and skill as a symphoni 
can for the orchestra. But there are al 
passages of unending declamation whi 
never seem to conclude much either in 
gard to the action or to the musical 
velopment. They are long and unif 
wastes amid the smiling oases of | 
or choral composition. Tullio Serafin, 
spite of his overwhelming labors at th 
Teatro dell Opera in Rome, assumed t! 
direction of the Pizzetti work and his shar 
in the creation of this opera contributed 
greatly to the success. Pasero as the ag¢ 
Marco Orseolo, Franca Somigli (Mari: 
Clark, an American) as Contarina Ors: 
olo, and Parmigiani as Rinieri Fusiné: 
shared the honors of the evening with tl 
author and the conductor. For many year 
Pizzetti lived in Florence. Indeed, no o1 
expected he would leave the Tuscan cit 
and settle in Milan, and the applause 
enthusiastic demonstration offered by 1! 
Florentine public were in the nature 
homage to one who is considered almost 
fellow citizen. 


Complete Brandenburg Concertos 


Thanks to the Maggio Fiorentino 
the first time in Italy we have had tl 
privilege of hearing the complete Brande: 
burg concertos in two evenings. Bach wa 
entrusted to Adolf Busch, both as first vi 
lin and conductor, and the whole perforn 
ance was impeccable. It is a pity that ti: 
or money, or both, did not allow an evening 
of Italian rivals to Bach, for it is seldon 
if ever that we hear Vivaldi’s Four Co 
certos of the Seasons, or Corelli’s Con 
certo Grosso. 


Several changes and substitutions ha 
been effected since the festival progran 
was first announced. A_ production 


Monteverdi’s Orfeo to be staged by M 
Reinhardt, has given way to Gluck’s Al 
ceste under Herbert Graf at the Bobo! 
Gardens. Verdi’s Requiem, conducted | 
Serafin, will replace the St. Matthew Pas 
sion, which was to have been done by Furt 
wangler and the Berlin Philharmonic: and 
under Felix Weingartner, the Vienna Phil 
harmonic will give the Beethoven Nintl 
Symphony. supported by the Vienna Oper: 
Chorus. The concert of modern symphoni 
music has been canceled as has the con 
cert of Italian chamber music. 


Five Conferences Listed 


The important feature of this Maggi 
Fiorentino is the succession of congresses 
that take place from April to Tune under th 
auspices of the festival. The first brought uv 
music critics of every nationality intent 
discussing the origin of criticism in Ttal 
its relation to history and also the mor 
practical side of criticism in relation to th: 
public, the press, and its union with th 
radio. The second congress, now takin 
place, is for the management of operati 
theatres, and no doubt there will be muc! 
planning of reforms on strictly Fascis 
lines. This will be followed by the c 
gress of radio. At the end of the mont! 
the cinema will have its meeting dealin 
wholly with music of the film. and in Tu 
the last and fifth congress will be that « 
poetry in music—a meeting of musiciat 
and writers to deal with the burning que 
tion of the libretto of operatic music 
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(Continued from page 3) 
crashing and smoking artillery, the 
bivouac, the field hospital at night, the 
vigil and the gaunt faces of the dead.” 


The final song, To Thee, Old Cause, 
was notable for some fine fugal voice 
treatment, more rhythmic brilliance and 
a bombastic use of sforzando. Such 
passages as “endless throughout the 
ages” and “the eternal march of feet” 
were superb in their ingenious conflu 
ence of themes. Mr. Hanson again elec 
trified the chorus and orchestra with his 
kinetic conducting. The former dis- 
played excellence in pitch and shading. 
although it seemed a little overbalanced 
with women’s voices and the diction was 
none too clear. Even those familiar 
with the Whitman poem would have 
enjoyed it better if the words could 
have been included in_the festival pro 
eram book. 


Jepson in Spectacular Debut 


Miss Jepson made a spectacular debut 
dazzling the audience with her blonde 
beauty even before she started to sing 
the Ballatella from Pagliacci. Her voice 
of beautiful quality, and her brilliant 
personality won high approval in this 
and Pleurez Mes Yeux from Masse- 
net’s Le Cid. Particularly felicitous 
were her purely lyric passages, especial 
ly in the arias from Gianni Schicchi 
and La Bohéme. Les Filles de Cadix 
was her added number with the orches 
tra and she also sang three encores 
with Mabel Ross Rhead’s fine pian 
accompaniments. 

Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 2 
was the curtain raiser, with Frederick 
Stock conducting the Chicago Sym- 
phony in its thirty-first consecutive sea- 
son here. It was fitting that Leo Sow- 
erby’s symphonic poem, Prairie, should 
be given on the same program with 
Mr. Hanson’s new work, since these 
two American composers were both re- 
cipients of the Prix de Rome and were 
in Rome together. They have in com- 
mon the gift of clever orchestration 
but Mr. Sowerby’s is a more dissonant 
medium. He attempted to suggest the 
monotony of vast stretches of farm 
land, and he actually achieved it. Du 
kas’s L’Apprenti Sorcier was the re 
maining orchestral item. 

The Choral Union was heard again 
Thursday night, May 16, in a magnifi 
cent performance of Honegger’s King 
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David, which scored samth a triumph 
here five years apo. This unique re- 
ligious drama |pam impressed the audi- 
ence with its solidity, its 
acrid expression and eur 
The Choral Union sung 
eracious diatonic melodies sm finely in 


terwoven in contrapuntal texture. Their 


severe amd 
NOMS ON 


os ta 
SIVery wie 


attacks and releases, shading and 

maxes, and the clantty of dxtom were 
commendable, especially im tthe Lament 
of Gilboa and the Psalm of Ptemitence 


ivi 


Mr. Moore gave an meypred amd 
mic performance. “The 
played with more 
opening mht 

King Dawid 
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~ AMERICAN WORKS WIN PLAUDITS AT 


Moore, a petite coloratura soprano, re 
ealed a pliant little voice, wide in 
‘amge and unerring in pitch. Caro 


Nome and Je Suis Titania brought well 
leserved plaudits. She soon overcame 
her initial nervousness and did her best 
singing in the Bell Song from Lakme. 
Recalled many times, she was accom- 
panied in her encores by Miss Rhead 
wt the piano. Glazounoff’s lilting waltz 
from the suite Ruses d’Amour was Mr. 
Steck’s final contribution to the last half 
f am abundant program. 


Premiere of Jumblies 


re highlight of the Friday matinee was 
fe world premiere of Dorothy James’s 
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An Informa! Group ot the Aom Aolbar Festival: From the Left, Henry E. Voegeli, Manager of 
the Chicago Symphony; !Wis. Wangalli, Frederick Steck, Conductor; Giovanni Martinelli, Tenor; 


Mabe! Ross Rheet) Accome@anist 


orus and orchestra, Wiliam Doty at 
the organ, and Pac] Leyssec,, sarrator 
served to imtroduce a mew Metropolitan 
Opera contralta, Myttiie Leonard, and 
two fe vorites, Ethel Hayden 
and Paul Althouse. Miss Leonard bad 
little opportunity to esthiiit ther abu 
ties im the MCaLpTe Toit wflotherd tie fer 


She possesses a mich Jow wore and! sang 


her bit whtt Pome aay rompetence 
Ethyl] Havden'’s meéliow sopram e 
nothing to be de: n th los. Pa 
Althouse was TINeCCR NE 7 tite fen: 
role 

Following Smetuna’s Molldiun, co 
ducted with flowime smoottiness iw Mr 
Stock, another Metropoiitim snger 
made her bow 1 Kom Arto Wa 


Charles A. Sink, Festival President 


umblies, by the Young People’s Festival 
horus of 400 voices under the able leader 
ship of Juva Higbee, director of musi 
re Ann Arbor public schools. Edward 
ear’s nonsense about the Jumblies who 
vent to sea in a sieve made an ideal story 
r a children’s cantata. Miss James’s 
nusic is sprightly and singable, very melo- 
fious but never banal. Dissonance is con 
the superb orchestration. For those 
ucquainted with her atonal and very modern 
irt songs, Jumblies is surprisingly simple 
is written in two parts, with occasional 
mitation, well handled by the children 
Wiss James was called upon the platform 
ucknowledge the applause. 


med tr 


le Chicago Symphony, somewhat 
under the baton of Eric De 
amarter, opened the afternoon’s program 
vith the Overture to Mozart’s Die Ent 


ibridged, 





Personalities at the Festival: 


DeLamarter, Conductor; Mary Moore, Soprano; William Doty 


From the Left, Howard Henson, CompeserOontictar: Helen 
Orgemist; Wirtie Leonard, 
Ethy! Hevtien, Segrenc 


s8@os8on, 
Centralto 


Violinist; Eric 
Composer, and 


Soprano; Ruth Posselt, 
Dorothy James, 


ANN ARBOR 


fuhring aus dem Serail. The 400 white- 
clad school children, seated in a semi-circle 
on the stage, then exhibited their skillful 
training and fresh young voices in Schu- 
bert’s Linden Tree, Morley’s Now is the 
Month of Maying and Sadero’s Fa la nana 
bambin. Miss Higbee conducted these three 
numbers and the Jumblies with precision 
and was the recipient of an extended ova 
tion. 


The Sadero number was sung in 
Italian and was very effective. Almost 
every word of the songs i nglish was 
understandable. Mr. DeL- srter then re- 


turned to the rostrum anc gave a spirited 
reading of Haydn’s Symphony in C (Le 
Midi). 

As a reward for their proficiency in sing- 
ing, the children remained on the stage 
for a fine performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto, played with great warmth, dex 
terity and individuality by the young Amer 
ican violinist, Ruth Posselt 

Martinelli Again Scores 

On Friday night the warm weather 
brought the first capacity audience to Hill 
Auditorium. The Choral Union occupied 
seats on the stage, listening to the orchestra 
and the golden voice of Giovanni Marti- 
nelli. Mr. Stock gave a superb account of 
Bach’s G Major Concerto for String Or- 
chestra and the Dohnanyi Suite for Or- 
chestra, Op. 19. 

Between these, Mr. Martinelli was hailed 
for his magnificent interpretation of O 
Paradiso from L’Africana. An old festival 
favorite, the tenor again charmed his listen 
ers with his great voice and acting. His 
intensity of utterance was furthered in a 
passionate aria from Halévy’s La Juive, 
and reached the summit in that most thea- 
trical aria Un di all ’azzurro spazio from 
Andrea Chenier 

Before Mr. Martinelli’s final aria, the 
Chicago Symphony and Mr. Stock gave 
Ann Arbor its first hearing of Deems Tay 
lor’s Circus Day. Festival spirit broke 
loose and ran riot. Shouts of “more” and 
“again” forced Mr. Stock to repeat the 
Street Parade, Jugglers and Clowns. When 
the clown band played its sour tune, Mr 
Stock, in a most genial humor, feigned 
surprise and held the score close to his 
eyes to see what the matter was. When it 
was over he turned to the audience and 
extending his arms said, “Well, I guess 
that ought to hold you for awhile,” and 
“Yet there are those who say American 
composers are no good!” 

After the Andrea Chenier aria, Mr 
Stock again spoke to the audience, asking 
them to wait till the stage was cleared so 
Mr. Martinelli might sing with piano ac- 
companiment. Then, instead of leaving the 
stage as is customary, both he and Marti- 
nelli stayed, conversing in a jovial fashion 
while the piano was brought up. The tenor 
sang three fine encores, the most popular 
of which was, of course, the Vesti la 
Giubba from Pagliacci. Miss Rhead pro 
vided sympathetic accompaniments 

Lhevinne Plays Masterfully 

On Saturday afternoon Josef Lhevinne, 
another festival favorite of long standing, 
played the F Minor Chopin Concerto with 
Mr. Stock conducting. It was not a dem 
onstration of pyrotechnics and _ velocity, 
although these were among the ingredients, 
but rather one of poetry, richness of color, 
and pellucid patterns. The pianist was 
recalled many times and generously re- 
sponded with two Chopin Preludes, the A 
Minor Etude and Dohnanyi’s F Minor 
Etude, 

Mr. Stock launched the concert with Lia 
doff’s Baba Yaga, followed by the Manfred 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky 


Boris Closes Festival 


Saturday night saw the triumphant close 
of another May Festival, with a great per- 
formance of the original version of Mous- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godounoff. The fine Eng- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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LOEFFLER, PATRICIAN OF AMERICAN MUSIC, PASSES 





Death Closes Memorable Career 
of Composer in His 74th Year 


BOSTON, MAY 7 

HARLES MARTIN TORNOV 
LOEFFLER, distinguished com- 

poser and one of the outstanding 
figures of America’s musical life, died 
yesterday on his farm at Medfield 
where he had been living in seclusion 
He was seventy-four years old and a 
naturalized American citizen. A resi- 
dent of this country for fifty-four 
years, his entire career as a ive 
musician was in America, though his 
+. 2 


studies had been in Europe and he ha 
begun his experience as an orchestra 
violinist in Paris. 

No American composer has won wider 


recognition in the domain of symphonic 
music, though this was by ne 
only field of creative activity and suc- 
cess. His Pagan Poem, conceived some 
thirty-four years ago and twice re- 
fashioned, remains one of the most fre 
quently performed of American orches- 
tral compositions. Evocation, 1931, was 
his last important work on a large scale 
though he had been working for some 
years on an unfinished symphony 

Mr. Loeffler was born in Mulhouse 


means huis 


Alsace, then a French province, on 
January 30, 1861, the son of a specialist 
in agriculture and chemistry. As a ch 


he was taken to Russia and later to 
Hungary. In both places he absorbed 
the folk music of the locality. the spirit 
of which became evident later in h 
compositions. 

In 1875, he decided to become a vi 
linist and studied first in Berlin wit! 
Rappoldi and Joachim, taking harmony 
and composition at the same time with 
Kiel and Bargiel, and later in Paris 
where his violin teacher was Massart 
and his theory teacher, Guiraund. His 
first professional engagement was in the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra where he played 
for a year, becoming then a member 
the private orchestra of Baron Paul von 
Dermels at Nice and Lugano. This was 
followed by another year with the Pas 
deloup Orchestra. 

Mr. Loeffler came to the United 
States during the summer of 1881 and 
played as an orchestra musician under 
Theodore Thomas and Leopold Dam- 
rosch. The following year he became 
a member of the Boston Symphony un- 
der Henschel. He appeared annually 
as soloist, and from 1885 until his resig- 
nation in 1903, and shared the first desk 
with the late Franz Kneisel. He had 
become an American citizen in 1887 

His first appearance as a composer 
was when his suite for orchestra, Les 
Veillées de I’Ukraine after Gogol, was 
played by the Boston Symphony on 
November 21, 1891 under Nikisch, with 
the composer playing the solo violin 
part. His Fantastic Concerto for ‘celle 
was given in 1894. In both of these 
works his striking originality in har- 
monic structure was already evident. In 
his Divertissement in A Minor for vio 
lin and orchestra given the following 
year by the Boston Symphony with the 
composer as soloist, his style became 
definite and personal. This was further 
exemplified in 1897 in his 
poem, La Mort de Tintagiles, after Maec- 
terlinck’s play of the same name. In its 
original form the work required twe 
solo viole d’amore. At the original per- 
formance, Mr. Loeffler and Franz 
Kneisel played the solo instruments. In 





symphonic 


1» later version, that is now played, but 
me viola d'amore is used. His in- 
terest in unusual instrumental combina- 
tions was further exemplified in a Di- 
vertissement Espagnole for saxophone 
nd orchestra, written in 1901, and two 
rhapsodies for viola, oboe and piano, 
lating from the same year. 


The symphonic poem, La _ Bonne 


Chanson after Verlaine’s poem of the 
same name, La Villanelle du Diable af- 
ter Rollinat and the Pagan Poem, after 





with the opening of the auditorium built 
by Mrs. Coolidge in the library building. 
Povla Frijsh was soloist at this perform- 
ance. Three of his Five Irish Fantasies 
for Voice and Orchestra were first sung 
by John McCormack with the Boston 
Symphony on March 10, 1922. 


Hora Mystica, a symphony in one move- 
ment with men’s chorus, was written for 
the Norfolk (Conn.) festival in 1916. Ode 
for One Who Fell in Battle, written for 
eight violins and mixed chorus unaccom- 
panied, was composed in 1911. Music for 
Four Stringed Instruments was written in 
memory of Victor Chapman, who died 
while in service in France during the early 
years of the war. Mr. Chapman was a 
writer whose work was deeply religious in 
character and in the composition, Mr. 
Loeffler made use, as an apotheosis, of the 
Gregorian chant which is used in the anti- 




















Charles Martin Loeffler, Distinguished Composer and One of the Outstanding Figures of 
American Musical Life, Died on May 19 


Virgil, im its original chamber-music 
form were also composed the same year. 
The first of these was played by the 
Boston Symphony on April 12, 1902. 
Pagan Poem was given the year of its 
composition and in its present version 
for full orchestra by the Boston Sym- 
phony, November 23, 1907. 

Pagan Poem is the most frequently 
played of all his works and on one 
occasion was given in two different au- 
ditoriums in New York on the same 
evening. This was on February 20, 
1930, when it was given with a choreo- 
graphic interpretation and scenery by 
the Neighborhood Playhouse organiza- 
tion with the assistance of the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff in 
Mecca Temple, and in Carnegie Hall by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony under Ber- 
nardino Molinari. 

Memories of My Childhood, inspired by 
his days in Russia, won a prize of $1,000 
im conmection with the Chicago North 
Shore Festival in 1923. Another signifi- 
camt work of about the same period was 
his setting of the Cantico del Sole of St 
Francis of Assisi for voice and small or- 
hestra composed om commission of the 
Library of Congress under the provision of 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion. This work was first performed in 
1925 as part of the festival in connection 


phon, In Paridisum Deducant, in the 
Roman Catholic burial service. Other 
works sacred in character are settings of 
the Psalm, By the Waters of Babylon for 
women’s chorus, organ, harp, two flutes 
and ’cello, and The Sermon on the Mount 
for chorus, organ and strings. 

Evocation, for women’s chorus, a speak- 
ing voice and orchestra was written for 
the dedication of Severance Hall in Cleve- 
land in February, 1931. The text is taken 
from Greek epigrams. 

Among Loeffler’s songs, To Helen and 
a Dream Within a Dream by Edgar Allan 
Poe have been considered the best settings 
of Poe by any composer. Other songs 
include Baudelaire’s Ie Flambeau Vivant, 
Yeats’s The Hosting of the Sidhe and The 
Host of the Air and Verlaine’s Serenade. 
The text of the song Vereinsamt is by 
Nietzsche. 

Compositions by Loeffler include a string 
quartet in A Minor, written in 1889 
Spring Sextet, 1893; Four Poems for 
violin, viola and piano. 

After his resignation from the Boston 
Symphony in 1903, Mr. Loeffler made his 
home in Boston devoting most of ‘his time 
to composition though he did some teach 
ing and made occasional semi-public ap 
pearances On December 8, 1910, he 
married Elise Burnett Fay, a member of 
an old Cambridge, Mass., family. Two 
vears previously, he had been elected to 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters 


and in 1931, he was elected to the National 
Academy of Arts and Letters. He re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate degree from 
Yale in 1926. He was also an Officer « 
the French Academy and an Officer 
d’Instruction Publique. 

After his retirement to his farm at Med 
field in 1910, Mr. Loeffler devoted his time 
to farming and to composition, training 
the boy’s choir of a Medfield church ii 
the Gregorian chant and other earl) 
church music. He often said that he 
wished to be known as “Charles Marti 
Loeffler, the farmer of Medfield.” 





N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
VISITS PROVIDENCE 


Toscanini Conducts Works by 
Brahms, Verdi, Wagner, 
Strauss and Rossini 


PROVIDENCE, May 20.—The New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony conduct 
ed by Arturo Toscanini, gave a concert 
in the Metropolitan Theatre on April 29 
lhe program opened with the Overtur: 
to Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algieri 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony followed 
After the intermission, the Strauss 
tone-poem Don Juan and the preludes t 
Acts I and III of Lohengrin wer: 
heard, the concert concluding with the 
Overture to Verdi’s Sicilian Vespers 
Regarding the concert as the most bri! 
liant of the season, the audience cheered 
ind applauded both orchestra and cor 
ductor repeatedly and Mr. Toscani1 
was honored by state and city officials 
[he concert was sponsored by the Fed 
eration of Italian World War Veterans 

The Rhode Island Federation 
Music Clubs sponsored an impressi\ 
series of free concerts for Music Week 
May 5-12 inclusive. The varied pr 
grams were led by the Male Choruses 
in Sayles Hall, Brown University, 
the opening Sunday. The Blackston: 
Valley Music Teachers’ Associatior 
sponsored a program in the Pawtucket 
Senior High School; a vocal and in 
strumental concert including a harp en- 
semble was heard on May 6; the fol 
lowing evening the Providence Sym 
phonietta, under Dr. Leps, with Alex 
ander Miller, pianist, as soloist, played 
in the Broad St. School. Home and 
neighborhood groups performed in the 
Nathan Bishop Junior High School on 
May 8, and an international program 
held on May 9 brought together Rus 
sian, Portuguese, Armenian, Ukrainian 
French, German, and Italian artists. 

On Friday evening, May 10, Dr 
Walter Butterfield, director of music in 
the public schools, led a program by 
combined glee clubs in Central High 
School, while Saturday was Junior 
Night, featuring orchestral and choral 
groups. A concert of church music of 
all creeds and a chamber concert on 
May 12 officially terminated the week 
The Providence Symphony Quartet was 
the organization appearing in the final 
concert, George Jordan assisting as 
violin soloist. 

The University Glee Club gave its 
final concert of the season in Memorial 
Hall on April 26. The singers were 
heard in works by Bach, Hadley, Ger- 
man, and Elinor Remick Warren. The 
soloist of the evening was Jean Bedetti 
first ’cellist of the Boston Symphony 
with Tames Gray as his accompanist 
Berrick Schloss conducted the club 
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An Appreciation 


OF A NOBLE MAN 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


HE world of music was shocked 
| inexpressibly on the afternoon oi 
May 10 by the news of Herbert 
Witherspoon’s sudden death in his office 
at the Metropolitan Opera House as he 
was completing a last-minute conierence 
prior to his sailing for Europe the next 
day. 

Not in many a day has a bolt out of 
the blue flashed over the musical horizon 
and taken irom us one who was so uni- 
versally beloved, at the moment when 
he was about to enter upon one of the 
greatest undertakings oi his already 
notable career. Herbert Witherspoon, 
after a life already rich im experience 
in music, had just been appointed to be 
the general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Upera. This post, for which he was 
so well suited, he accepted not only be- 
cause of his realization of the honor 
conferred, but because he saw it as a 
duty. To give oi his best for the main- 
taining oi the great traditions of the 
Metropolitan and to add to its iuture 
program important developments 
in the art oi the lyric theatre, neglected 
or leit umrealized by former manage- 
ments, was a sacred obligation, one 
which he felt it imperative to assume. 

Wholesouled Giving of Self 

Active again in New York during the 
season just ending as a vocal instructor, 
the field in which he had won a national 
he was acquainted with the 
arduous nature oi his task in taking over 
the reins of the Metropolitan at this 
critical period of its history. His family 
and friends had not hesitated to point 
out to him how taxing his duties would 
. He agreed with them, but could not 
find it in his heart to decline the prot- 
iered post. Immediately he was appoint- 
ed to the position, he entered into it 
with that wholesouled, enthusiastic giv- 
ing of self which knew neither limita- 
tions of time nor human endurance. At 
the conclusion of the spring campaign 
to arouse interest, which included his 
public addresses before various organ- 
izations to secure subscribers for 
the next Metropolitan season, he was 
stricken at his work with a heart at- 
tack, from which he did not recover. In 
the twinkling of an eye Death took him 
trom the cause to which he was pre- 
pared to give his entire being, his very 
life, as it only too truly proved. 
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It is not easy for me to write of Her- 
vert Witherspoon. For I mourn his loss 
leeply. Over a period of more than 
twenty years, | have had the honor of 
knowing him and enjoying his friend- 
ship. His capacity for friendship was 
extraordinary. In his home in New 
York, some fifteen years ago, when he 
vas giving his entire time to vocal in- 
truction, and again on his return here 
two years ago, I had spent many hours 
n his company, discussing with him 

se things which motivated his entire 
fe. During his sojourn in Chicago as 
resident of the Chicago Musical Col 
ege, and after, when he turned again 

) teaching at his private studio, and as 


rtistic director of the Chicago Civic 
pera, I saw him whenever I visited the 


AND 


Windy City. Always it was the same 
vivid, genial, cordial personality that 
greeted me—the fine, clear eyes, the 
noble, stalwart figure, the hearty hand- 
clasp. He had a true and penetrating 
vision that made him outstanding as a 
man, as well as an artist. 


A Conscientious Teacher 


A more conscientious teacher could 
not be imagined. How well | remember 
his interest in a student’s debut recital 
enlisting his extra time after a hard 
day of teaching. Those were full days, 
with a schedule that occupied every halt 
hour from nine to six, with pupils 
clamoring for lessons. I can hear him 
say: “Come in after dinner and I| will 
go through the last two groups with 
you again!” ‘That was time extended 
gratis to the young artist about to try 
his or her wings in a recital flight. No 
iccompanist was needed for such extra 
time, for Mr. Witherspoon was an able 
musician and could sit down at the 
pianoforte and play the vocal repertoire 
to anyone’s satisfaction. 

An opera executive who had proved 
his mettle in Chicago, Mr. Witherspoon 
knew the Metropolitan problems inti- 
mately as a singer of long experience 
there. Due to the fact that our leading 
ypera house has always been a foreign 
nstitution, it had often been necessary 
tor him to defer to the German bass 
whoever he happened to be. That is, it 
made no difference whether the German 
bass was better or not. We were in 
America and, ironically enough, the for- 
eign singer had the right of way, with 
the result that the season’s first King 
Mark was often witheld from Mr. 
Witherspoon and given to the German 
bass. This was not only so in the case 
of the role mentioned. It was customary 
in those days and no American artist 
dared to protest. I mention this for 
only one reason. Today the tables have 
turned. An American baritone has 
shown the foreign management during 
the last few years that the only box- 
office response to any male singer in the 
company is his. Herbert Witherspoon 
had decided to give the American 
singer that very right of way denied 
him when he joined the opera company. 
He was not given the equal chance, or 
the courtesy due him in his native land, 
but he was going to give it to the Amer- 
ican singers of this day. 

Distinction as Artist 


The fact that he did not have this 
right of way has made some believe that 
he was less worthy than the foreign in- 
terpreters of his roles. I am glad to 
have the opportunity to contradict this. 
His King Mark and King Henry had 
very great distinction, his Gurnemanz 
was 2 touching, poetic personation, 
which I have not heard surpassed. And 
[ have heard Parsifal for twenty-five 
years. The voice itself was not one of 
the greatest organs, I grant, but it was 
1 splendid one, trained with infinite care. 
To its use its possessor brought all his 
great intelligence, his culture, his mu- 
sicianship and his artistic probity. Sim- 
ilarly in recital, he employed his gifts 
with a command so supreme as to make 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON 





one conscious only of the finished ut- 
terance. He was a linguist, and his dic- 
tion and enunciation in all languages 
was admirable. 

hat such an artist should have been 
chosen this year to head the institution 
which so sorely needed his unusual gifts, 
was but natural. That he should have 
been deprived by fate of executing his 
plans is one of the greatest tragedies in 
niusic in America. New paths in opera, 
new ideals, new methods of production 
and the elimination of the unnecessary 
expense previously maintained—an end 
of the policy of living in the past and 
of being out of touch with present-day 
conditions and standards—these were 
the things which he wished to give us. 
These were the things for which he 
gave his life. 

Optimistic About Opera 


Often during the last year I have 
talked with him about the future of 
opera in the United States. He was al- 
ways optimistic about it and believed 
that if we would make opera interesting 
from a dramatic standpoint, and pay at- 
tention to scenic investiture, there would 
be a genuine response from the public. 
He was aware of conditions that called 
for stern and uncompromising adjust- 
ment; he knew the Metropolitan’s faults. 
He had already begun to right them. 
He was enlisted in the battle for opera 
on an equitable basis, without fear or 
favor. Several of these ideas he had 
expressed in a recent interview for 
Musica AMERICA, the last extended in- 
terview which he had accorded the press. 

Now he is gone. American music has 
lost one of its most distinguished ex- 
ponents, one of the truest men who have 
lived their lives to bring to it honor and 


renown. Herbert Witherspoon was a 
man greatly loved, a man with friends 
in many fields far removed from his 
own, as well as in it. What he was able 
to set under way at the Metropolitan 
must be realized by his associates; it is 
their duty to carry out his plans. 
Sensed Difficulties of Task 


Despite the heavy schedule of recent 
months, Mr. Witherspoon was in excel- 
lent health. His was a spirit untouched 
by the years. He had the rare and treas- 
urable faculty for looking ahead, was 
progressive in his outlook and eager to 
move forward in the march toward new 
and modern accomplishments. I think 
he sensed the difficult task which he had 
undertaken. I think he knew that only a 
superhuman assistance and the united 
confidence and good will of those who 
believed as he did in making our opera 
a broader and more meaningful musical 
activity, would bring success. Speaking 
before an organization of New York 
business men on May 2, eight days be- 
fore his passing, he closed his address 
imploringly, with these words: “Say a 
prayer for me once in a while.” Those 
few, expressive words tell of his won- 
drous sincerity, his piety, his genuine 
sweetness of character, his fine and 
noble humility. 


American Music’s Debt 


A life of genuine service to his chosen 
profession and art was Herbert With- 
erspoon’s, a life as rich in friendship 
as it was in experience. His achieve- 
ments were, indeed, noteworthy. None 
was greater than his splendid humanity, 
his love for his fellow man. For many 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Inspiration for Native Artists in Career of Herbert Witherspoon 





Among Herbert Witherspoon's Roles as a Leading Bass of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Meistersinger, Sarastro in The Magic Flute, Gurnemanz in 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON’S suc- 
cessful career was one that will re- 
main an inspiration for American artists. 
The son of an Episcopalian minister, the 
Rev. Orlando Witherspoon, and Cora Tay- 
lor Witherspoon, he was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y. on July 21, 1873, educated at Yale 
University, from which he graduated in the 
class of 1895. Although he had shown great 
talent for drawing as a youth, by the time 
he was a student at Yale, music had become 
his greater interest. There he sang as solo- 
ist with the glee club. He studied music 
with Gustav Stoeckel, then head of Yale’s 
music department, Horatio Parker and Ed- 
ward MacDowell. His vocal instructors, 
both here and abroad, were Dubulle, Lam- 
perti, Henry J. Wood, Max Treumann, 
Walter Henry Hall, Vincent Capoul and 
Jacques Bouhy. With Capoul he studied 
also operatic acting, and with Anton von 
Fuchs in Munich. 

In 1895, on his return to his native land, 
he made his concert debut in New Haven, 
and in 1896 sang in New York in a concert 
performance of Parsifal by the New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conductor. 
It was in the same year with the late 
Henry W. Savage’s Castle Square Com 
pany that he made his operatic debut as 
Ramfis in Verdi’s Aida. Following this he 
sang in opera in England. For some eight 
years he won marked favor as a concert 
artist in the United States, Canada and 
England, in recitals, and festival appear- 
ances, becoming one of our greatest ora- 
torio singers. That was a day when oratorio 
was given far more widely and interestedly 
than it is now. 


Notable Metropolitan Career 


With the coming in 1908 to the Metro- 
politan of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, whom 
twenty-seven years later he was to succeed 
as general manager, Mr. Witherspoon was 
called to sing leading bass roles, appearing 
in no less than twenty-five during his eight 
years as a Metropolitan principal. In the 
German repertoire he was a notable King 
Henry in Lohengrin, King Mark in Tris- 
tan, Gurnemanz and Titurel in Parsifal, 
the latter the role of his debut. He also 
sang the Landgrave in Tannhauser, Pogner 
in Meistersinger and Sarastro in The 
Magic Flute. He was one of the cast, with 
Louise Homer, Rita Fornia, Riccardo 
Martin, Putnam Griswold, William Wade 
Hinshaw, Lambert Murphy, and several 
others, in the premiere of Horatio Parker’s 
music drama Mona, to Brian Hooker's 
libretto, on March 14, 1912. Mr. Wither 
spoon sang the role of Arth, foster-father 
of Mona 


Prominence as Teacher 


Occupied greatly with concerts at this 
time, he continued in this field after leaving 


the opera, and devoted part of his time to 
teaching voice. His success was so ex 
ceptional that within a few years he became 
the most prominent voice teacher in New 
York, numbering among his pupils not only 
young vocal aspirants, but the majority of 
the leading professional concert singers of 
that time, At one festival, nine of ten 
principal soloists were pupils of Mr. 
Witherspoon. 

In 1925 he accepted the presidency of 
the Chicago Musical College, continuing till 
1929. Thereupon, after resigning from the 
institution, he taught privately in Chicago 
until he became artistic director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera for the season of 
1930-1931. The Insull crash brought his 
plans to a sudden close with the discontinu- 
ation of the opera at the end of that season. 
For a year he held the post of director of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
During his association, both with the Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati schools, he arrested 
attention as a music educator and lectured 
in some forty cities on the subject, Music 
as a Vital Factor in Education. 


Return to New York 


He returned to New York in the autumn 
of 1933, spending the winter seeing many 
of his old friends in various circles, social 
as well as musical. He resumed his active 
part in the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing, an organization designed to im- 
prove the standard of ethics among vocal 
instructors, in the founding of which in 
1922 he had played a prominent role. Last 
September he became active again as a 
vocal instructor in New York. Then came 
the rumor that he was being considered for 
the Metropolitan. He continued his teach- 
ing. Announcement was made that he was 
to teach in the Juilliard Summer School. 
On March 6 the news was released that he 
had been chosen to succeed Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza as general manager at the Metro- 
politan. He began preliminary work at 
once and had been in full charge since Mr. 
Gatti sailed for Italy on the Rex, April 
27. The morning of the day of his death 
had been devoted to signing contracts and 
clearing his desk for his departure for 
Europe where he planned to engage other 
artists, a conductor and a stage manager. 

The funeral services were held in St 
George’s Episcopal Church on Monday 
morning, May 13, conducted by Dr. Karl 
Reiland. They were attended by 800 or 
more of the leading personalities in the 
musical and social worlds of New York, 
including many members of the Metro- 
politan Opera. The altar was decked with 
floral pieces sent by the many organizations 
and clubs of which he was a member, 


among them the Yale Club, The Bohemians, 


the Juilliard School and the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, the latter 
attending in a body. The honorary pall- 


From the Left: the King in Lohengrin, Pogner in Die 
Parsifal and King Mark in Tristan und Isolde 


bearers were Paul D. Cravath, Allen Ward- 
well, Cornelius N. Bliss, John Erskine, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Walter Damrosch, 
Parker Sloane, Dr. Frederick Wilson, 
George T. Adel, A. Seton Post, Carl 
Ahlstrom and Carroll Post, the last in 
place of Edward Johnson, who was sing- 
ing in opera in Detroit and unable to attend 

The choir of St. George’s, directed by 
George W. Kemmer, sang O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past, the Passion Chorale 
irom Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, | 
Heard a Voice from Heaven by Goss and 
The Strife Is O’er, while those who had 
gathered to bid Mr. Witherspoon farewell 
stood revently with bowed heads. His 
widow, Mrs. Blanche Witherspoon, his 
sisters, Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder, Mrs. 
George P. Ingersoll and Mrs. E. Shelton 
Cornell, a niece, Gertrude Ingersoll and a 
nephew, Wallace M. Scudder, entered the 
church from the adjoining chapel at the 
beginning of the service, accompanied by 
some forty intimate friends. Interment was 
in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


Provisions of Will 


Mr. Witherspoon’s will, filed for probate 
on May 16, provides for a fund, to be 
known as the Florence Hinkle Wither- 
spoon Memorial Fund, in memory of his 
second wife, Florence Hinkle, who died in 
1933, which is to be used for the purchase 
of compositions by American composers to 
be given to the Library of Congress in 
Washington. The purchase money is to 
go to the composer, according to the docu- 
ment, “not to any publisher.” Mrs. Wither- 
spoon, Carl Engel, formerly of the Con- 
gressional Library, and Parker Sloane are 
guardians of the fund. Pointing out that 
his estate was not large, Mr. Witherspoon 
willed all personal property to his widow 
except for minor bequests to Garfield and 
Catherine Wissler, of Philadelphia, Helen 
Wolverton and Amy Sherlock, and such 
personal tokens as they may choose to Jane 
Hawley, Albert W. Goodrich, Mr. Sloane, 
Harold N. Scott, Lillian and Leo M. Hut- 
chison, William W. Walter, Dr. F. N. 
Wilson and Edward Ziegler. 


Furtwangler to Be Chief Conductor at 
Bayreuth, 1936, Festival 


BerLInN, May 15.—The Administra- 
tion of the Bayreuth Festival has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Wil- 
helm Furtwangler as chief conductor 
of the 1936 festival. It has also been 
officially announced that Dr. Furt- 
wangler will conduct four or five con- 
certs of the Philharmonic series next 
season, the remaining concerts being 
taken by different guest conductors. 

G. DE C, 


(Continued from page 7) 

years to come his memory will be treas 
ured, and his contribution to the mu 
sical life of our country remembere: 
with pride and held in honor by all wh 
knew and loved him and the lofty ideals 
which he cherished and for which hx 
fought so tirelessly. 

America’s music owes him a debt of 
gratitude, for what he brought to it as 
singer, teacher, music educator an 
operatic administrator. I know that hx 
will be remembered in that same loving 
thought that he held for his friends wh 
had passed beyond to that Valhalla 
where are gathered the heroes fallen 
not only in battle, but in the cause oi 
right and honor. We shall not forget 


Cincinnati Festival 


(Continued from page 3) 

Mr. Bonelli’s singing of the title par 
was one of exceptional beauty as t 
voice, marked by great dramatic force 
There was tenderness in the famous It 
Is Enough, and a true, devotional quality 
in the Lord God of Abraham. Fror 
his opening, If with All Your Hearts 
Mr. Crooks revealed the fact that he ha: 
completely recovered from his recent 
indisposition, singing with illuminating 
quality, clarity of enunciation, an 
fervor. He duplicated his success 
this air with his ardent singing of The: 
Shall the Righteous Shine. 

Miss Bampton’s delivery of her sol 
airs was a model of sincerity and voca 
loveliness. The brief air, Woe Unt 
Them, is only too often sung without at 
tention to its inner meaning. Miss Bam 
ton made it one of the most impressiv: 
moments in the performance, throug! 
her varying of the tonal colors employed 
and won almost as great a success in it 
as in the more popular, O Rest in the 
Lord. The soprano part was divided be 
tween Mrs. Best, who sang the musi 
of the widow; Mme. Manski, who sang 
the duet, and Zion Spreadeth Her 
Hands, with Miss Bampton, and in th« 
second part, the Hear Ye, Israel, an 
several of the recitatives. Mrs. Best 
a local singer, presented her music 
capable style, save for a certain un 
steadiness due to nervousness. There 
was dramatic accent in Mme. Manski’s 
singing of the famous air, but it wa 
obvious that she was not at home i 
oratorio. Her opportunity will come 
later in the week when she sings Wag 
ner and Strauss at the first matinee 
Mr. Hafford sang the brief part of the 
youth, which I have always heard sung 
by a soprano, and, I think, preferably 
as the blend with the wood-wind accon 
paniment is far more natural. 

Subsequent performances will be 
viewed in the forthcoming issue 
MusICAL AMERICA. 





York Symphony Gives Final Concert of 
Season Under Levin 

York, Pa., May 20.—An audience « 
1400 bestowed warm applause upon the 
participants in the concluding concert 
of the season by the York Symphony 
conducted by Sylvan Levin. A novelty 
here was the presentation of excerpts 
from Faust by Agnes Davis, soprano 
Charlotte Daniels, contralto; Albert 
Mahler, tenor, and Eugene Lowenthal 
bass-baritone, with the orchestra 

Frances Nash, pianist, was 
with the symphony under Mr. Levin or 
March 5 playing Chopin’s Concerto 
FE Minor 
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Dear Musical America: 


What a grand reception Berlin music 
lovers gave Wilhelm Furtwangler on 
his return to the direction of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra last month! 
(hey cheered him, presented him with 
floral bouquets and demonstrated, that 
lespite the bitter controversy about him 
that raged in the German newspapers 
several months ago, they love him still. 

All of this shows you that in this 
lay of conductor-worship, a conductor 
an do pretty nearly anything, if he is 

richly gifted one (and Furtwangler 
s), and get away with it. 

lhe fracas, which resulted in his re- 

gning his post at the Staatsoper and 
; ; casdnctee of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
grew out of his defense of Paul Hinde- 
mith, the leading German composer of 
today, in an article in the Deutsche All- 

meine Zeitung. The powers that be 
iecided to bar Hindemith’s music, be- 
use he had come into prominence dur- 
ng the rule of the Republican govern- 
ment after the end of the war—which 
as, I am certain, due to his having 
en born in 1895, thus being of an age 

emerge as a composer around 1920, 

it to the desire of the Republican gov- 
rmment to sponsor him—because his 
vife is “a non-Aryan,” and because he 

ud made phonograph records with two 

n-Aryan colleagues. These were, of 

urse, no reasons at all; but they are 
ccepted as valid in the land where 
music has been regimented along with 
verything else. 

I’ve had the story for a long time, but 
m writing it to you only now. Furt- 

ingler is not the persecuted angel that 

any have thought him. They tell me 
hat intrigue is not unknown to him and 
at there was plenty of it around the 
me that the trouble started, which 
nded in his resignation and the ban on 
findemith’s music. 

Furtwangler, though not exactly an 
ipostle of modern music, liked to di- 
ct first performances of new and im- 
rtant modern compositions. Erich 
leiber, it was learned, was to have had 

premiere of the excerpts from Alban 
rg’s new music drama, Lulu; was to 
ive given them their first hearing at a 
neert of the Staatskapelle, the series 
{ important symphonic concerts over 
hich he had presided with such bril- 
int results in recent years. 
Furtwangler didn’t like the idea of 
iving Kleiber get all this limelight. 

he espoused the cause of Hindemith, 
ith such unfortunate results to himself. 
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He even got Kleiber to stand with him 
against the governmental desire to per- 
torm no music with modern—with what 
the government insists are “Marxist”— 
tendencies. Both resigned their posts. 
Kleiber left Germany, where he had won 
such a distinguished place for himself 
during the last twelve years, as soon as 
he could get permission from the gov- 
ernment; left for his native Austria, 
where he is now living. He was never 
a German citizen, having retained his 
Austrian nationality unfailingly. Nor 
was he a Nazi, as some have tried to 
say, he being an artist and not a poli- 
tician. (Furtwangler isa Nazi.) Klei- 
ber’s popularity in Europe is tremen- 
dous, and he is appearing in many lands 
—Spain, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
Austria and Hungary—as guest con- 
ductor. 

But Furtwangler didn’t leave. Some 
say the rulers of the Reich took away 
his passport, so that he could not. The 
Swiss papers printed a story about it 
at that time, which ran: “Bleibwdangler 
wei er nicht furt (fort) kann,” which 
is a play on the first syllable of his name, 
“furt,” almost the German word “fort” 
meaning away, and “bleib,” the part of 
the German verb, “bleiben,” meaning to 
stay. In other words, “stay-wangler, 
because he can’t go away.” 

What happened? The great con- 
ductor, living in temporary retirement, 
started to negotiate a post for himself in 
this country, inquired the salaries paid 
to our leading conductors, being unwill- 
ing, of course, to come here for less 
than what they get. But our orchestras 
didn’t bite. Furtwangler in his last sea- 
son with the New York Philharmonic, 
1926-1927, was far from a success, al- 
though the season before he had won 
golden opinions with the same orchestra. 

Humbly, Herr Kapellmeister Wilhelm 
asked for an appointment with Alfred 
Rosenberg, Hitler’s lieutenant and ad- 
viser On matters of art, saw Alfred, who 
arranged an appointment for the con- 
ductor with Adolf himself. They had 
tea together, the director of military 
preparedness (ahem!) and the con- 
ductor no longer appearing in public. 

They tell me that Furtwangler told 
the Fuhrer that he would not offend 
Nazi taste by playing any music later 
than Strauss—or was it von Schillings 
and Pfitzner? (two of the most favored 
composers in present day Germany, we 
report with amazement )—and promised 
to be a good boy. He ate humble pie. 
The result was, of course, that he ap- 
peared, as I have just told you, in an 
all-Beethoven program with the Phil- 
harmonic and was welcomed by the 
Berlin public, and critics. 


But I see that neither Hitler nor 
Goebbels, nor Goering were there. By 
some strange irony of fate the only 
important ambassador present was the 
French ambassador. Laugh that off, if 
you can, with the present relations be- 
tween France and Germany what they 
are! 

* + + 

That reminds me. Among the reviews 
of this Furtwangler concert, I find one 
in the B. Z. am Mittag, one of Berlin’s 
leading newspapers, which amuses me 
more than a little. 

The critic tells his readers what works 
were performed, namely, the Egmont 
Overture, the Sixth Symphony and the 
Eroica. Not only does he make the 
error of listing them incorrectly, but he 
goes on to discuss how well Furtwang- 
ler did the Eroica. Now the joke is that 
the program contained the Egmont, the 
Sixth and the Fifth, not the Eroica at 
all! A critic might make a slip, to be 
sure, in his opening paragraph and write 
Eroica, when he meant the Fifth, but 


describing the performance of a work 
not played is something else. 

The article is signed by one, Otto 
Steinhagen, a name new to us in the 
ranks of German music critics. Ob- 
viously, he is the successor of the well 
known critic, H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
who wrote on the B. Z. for many years, 
and who was removed, I have been told, 
for his unwillingness to write favorably 
only about government-approved com- 
posers. In fact, he is said to have lost 
his post for praising the Alban Berg 
Lulu music. In his place they have put 
a man who apparently, by his own writ- 
ing, does not know Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony from the Eroica! 

* * * 

Some musicians think that Ignace Jan 
Paderewski will go back into Polish 
politics. Marshal Pilsudski, with whom 
it is well known the great pianist never 
got on, is dead and so the road is open. 
| don’t believe the composer of the most 
popular minuet of modern times—not 
really a minuet at all, if you consider it 
critically, 1 might add—will worry him- 
self with the affairs of state of his 
native land. But there’s no telling. He 
is a very patriotic man, and if he thinks 
he can help Poland, he will make any 
sacrifice to do so. 

The following story about him was 
sent me recently by a charming lady, 
who, finding it in a newspaper, decided 
your readers would be interested. Here 
it is: 

I see in the reminiscences of a bell- 
boy that the guests at the hotel at 
which Paderewski was staying thumped 
on the walls of his room when he was 
playing the piano. The bell boy ex- 
plained that the carpenters next door 
were putting up a partition and he 
never found out that they moved his 
neighbours elsewhere rather than tell 
him that guests were complaining about 
“the noise he made.” Which, reminds 
me of his first visit to South Africa. 
He arrived at Durban and gave a 
seance. The seats were doubled in price 
and few, if any, of the inhabitants had 
ever heard of him. The result was a 
nearly empty house, and Paderewski, 
in disgust, canceled all the rest of his 
engagements throughout the country 
and took his passage home by the next 
steamer. 

One afternoon he happened to enter 
the saloon where a game of poker was 
in session and sat down to the piano 
to improvise soft music. After a little 
time one of the card players rose from 
his seat, approached the maestro and 
begged him to desist. He was disturb- 
ing the game, “and” he added consol- 
ingly, “it isn’t as if you could play the 
damn thing, old man.” 

* 


Rather touching I find an announce- 
ment which came to me recently in the 
form of a card, in which Frau Louise 
Wolff, widow of the noted Berlin con- 
cert manager, Hermann Wolff, informs 
the musical world that she is discontinu- 
ing the famous Konzert Direktion Her- 
mann Wolff, founded by her husband 
fifty-three years ago. Frau Wolff, for 
many years a beloved figure in the musi- 
cal life of the German capital, gives as 
the reason for her action the fact that 
she is eighty years of age. She also 
expresses her thanks to the friends of 
her firm for their good will and pat- 
ronage. 

Reading between the lines, many will 
know that there is a deeper reason, 
namely, that following the seizure of 
power by the present rulers of Germany, 
several of the principal men associated 
with this famous concert management 
were not permitted to transact business 
in Germany, and quit the country. Frau 
Wolff and her daughter continued to 
guide the bureau’s destiny. The teeming 
concert life of Berlin, which always 
included the appearances under - this 








With Pen and Pencil 











Frederick Stock Again Conducted the Chi- 
cago Symphony at the Ann Arbor Festivel 








bureau’s management of the great for- 
eign artists, has im the last few years 
been reduced to concerts by musicians 


as well as programs by cor nposers, ap- 
proved by Herr Goebbels, resulting im 
much less activity and less interesting 


musical fare. 

To Frau Wolff go he good 
musicians and music im many 
lands, who have known her and admired 
her noteworthy abilities. In her retire- 
ment from active musical life, she may 
look back with genuine satisfaction on 
her distinguished career 


wishes of 


ac wers 


The American Academy of 
af Si inging has issued as one of its oc- 
asional “pronouncements,” list of 
“One Hundred Songs by Americ can Com- 
posers,’ mentary to its list issued 


in 1932. This one differs from its pred- 
ecessor in that it is made up exclus ively 


supp let 


of songs written “prior to and about’ 
1915. It will be followed by an other list 
of 100 contemporary American songs 
On the current list appear many oi 
the best known names in American song 
composition, such as Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach, H. T. Burleigh, Cadman, Chad- 


wick, Crist, Wiliam Arms 
Foote, Hadley, Hageman, Victor Har- 
ris, Homer, Bruno Huhn, 
man Kelley, Marshall Kernochan, La 
Forge, Nevin, Horatio Parker, Prothe- 
roe, James H. Rogers, Alexander Rus- 
sell, Mary Turner Salter, Speaks, Spross, 


Edgar Still- 


Ware, John Barnes Wells, Woodman 
and others. 

The value of this list lies im the fact 
that these 100 songs have been chosen 
by men of long experience in the vocal 
teaching field, who have used them in 
their studios for teaching for many 


years and have found them of genuine 
practical value and 


~ ~ = 


A wag in my netherworld —. 


en” during w orth. 


ance, when he heard the story of 

Kreisler revelations, pinched one of my 
imps and said: “Well, now that we 
know this about the Pugnani being a 


Kreisler piece, some of us are wonder- 
ing whether the Chrysler is only a 


Dodge!” Get it? asks your 


_—— 
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WESTCHESTER FESTIVAL HELD UNDER NEW AUSPICES 





Performances on Two Evenings 
Conducted by Harmati—Mart- 
inelli Is Soloist—Bach-Handel 
Program, American and Eng- 
lish Works Compose Major 
Part of Lists—Negro Jubilee 
Directed by Burleigh 
HE eleventh annual Westchester 

County Music Festival, sponsored 
by the recently organized Westchester 

Music Festival Association, was re- 

ceived with well merited enthusiasm at 

the County Centre in White Plains, N. 

Y., on the evenings of May 10 and 11. 

Although the withdrawal of Westchest- 

er County Recreation Commission sup- 





Sandor Harmati, Musical Director and Con- 
ductor of the Westchester Music Festival 


port was reflected in a smaller choral 
personnel, fewer soloists, and a less im 
posing production in general, the musi 
cal success of the festival was consider- 
able and presaged much for the future. 
All performances were under the able 
conductorship of Sandor Harmati who 


Heeeeeeennonnenniiie 


NBC BUYS BUILDING 
FOR COAST OFFICES 


Engles Visits Hollywood Head- 
quarters Established for 
Artists in Pictures 


HoLtywoop, May 20.—The National 
Broadcasting Company has purchased 
the building formerly occupied by the 
Consolidated Laboratories, which it will 
overhaul and use for offices and Coast 
headquarters in Hollywood. The an- 
nouncement coincided with the visit of 
George Engles, managing director of 
NBC Artists Service. Dema Harsh- 
barger will be in charge. The decision 
of NBC to extend its activities on the 
West Coast is the result of increasing 
growth and importance of Hollywood 
as a broadcasting centre. Mr. Engles 
is enthusiastic over the future of his 
organization here. 

“In concert and radio work,” he said, 
* @ Management may arrange matters 
and get his artist started and his work 
is largely accomplished. But with so 
many of our artists being booked for 
work in the films, there comes an added 
responsibility which makes it necessary 
to be in closer association with the art- 
ist. For that reason, an office in Hol- 
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succeeded Albert Stoessel last year as 
musical director of the festival. Caro 
line Beeson Fry was chairman of the 
program committee. 

The first night brought a Bach-Han- 
del anniversary program beginning with 
selections from the latter’s Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, in which a chorus of 265 repre- 





Giovanni 
Soloist at the 


Tenor, Was Guest 
Second Concert 


Martinelli, 


Festival's 


senting eight choral groups from vari- 
ous parts of the county took part, as- 
sisted by Winifred Cecil, soprano; 
George Rasely, tenor, and William Mer- 
cer, baritone, all of whom sang with 
artistic excellence. Mary Gale Hafford 
was concertmaster of the accompanying 
orchestra composed of amateur and pro- 
fessional musicians of the county. Han- 
del’s Concerto Grosso in F, and the 
Veasant Cantata and a chorale of Bach 
were the other works on the opening 
program. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was guest artist at 
the final concert. With his accustomed 
fine musicianship, he sang the aria, O 
Paradiso, from L’Africana; a group of 
songs by Pergolesi, Clara Edwards, 
Frederick Logan and Emilio Roxas, and 


lywood has become absolutely indispens- 
able.” 


Among the artists under Mr. Engles’s 
management are Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, who 
will play in Paramount’s torthcoming 
Rose of the Rancho; Ruth Page, 
booked for Universal’s Sing Me a Love 
Song; Harry Stockwell, who will be 
seen in Sing, Governor, Sing, as the 
first of four pictures in which he will 
appear for MGM; Marion Talley, who 
is under contract for work at MGM, 
and Anne Jamison, whose singing in 
the Hollywood Hotel hour has brought 
her a contract. 


Arrivals also include Jack Salter, of 
the managerial firm of Evans and Sal- 
ter. Mr. Salter accompanied Nino Mar- 
tini, Metropolitan tenor, who began 
work immediately on the Fox lot. With 
Lawrence Tibbett scheduled to star in 
a feature planned for the United Art- 
ists Studios, new works for Nelson 
Eddy, Jeanette MacDonald, John Boles 
and Richard Bonelli in the offing, music 
and the film appear to be united for an 
indefinite run. Hat D. Crain 


A ballet by Fauré entitled Moonlight, 
adapted by Ingelbrecht, has recently 
been produced with conspicuous success 
at the Stockholm Opera. 





Beeson Fry Was Chairman of the 
Program Committee 


Caroline 


the aria, Cielo e Mar, from La Giocon- 

da. With the festival chorus and orches- 

tra, he concluded the concert impressive- 

ly with the Drinking Song from Ca- 

valleria Rusticana. Mr. Roxas and 

Leonice Hunnewell were accompanists 
No Deficit Reported 

The full chorus offered works by 
Holst, Vaughan Williams and Deems 
faylor, four English Madrigals, and 
another group of compositions by Mary 
Howe, George Mead, Nobel Cain and 
Augustus Barrat, and the American folk 
song, Arkansaw Traveller. Mr. Mer- 
cer was soloist in Vaughan William's 
he Turtle Dove. 

Highly commendable peritormances 
were given by choristers, orchestra and 
soloists throughout the festival, and it 
was significant that most of those who 
took part were residents of the vicinity. 
lt was reported that no deficit was in- 
curred, and that plans are already under 
way for a more ambitious undertaking, 
of three days duration, next season. 

Westchester County’s fifth annual 
Negro Jubilee was held at the County 
Settlements Federation Holds Annual 

Meeting in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The music 
division of the National Federation of 
Settlements held its annual spring con- 
ference here at the Settlement Music 
School, of which Johan Grolle is direc- 
tor, on May 11 and 12. Among the 
cities represented by delegates were 
New York, Wilmington, Del., St. Louis, 
Providence, R. L., and Newark, N. J. 
Speakers at the various sessions includ- 
ed Lillie M. Peck, secretary of the 
federation, Mrs. Frances McFarland, 
who told of music projects along relief 
lines in New York; Eleanor White, 
head of the Turtle Bay, N. Y. Music 
School; Winifred Michaelson, director 
of the Wilmington School of Music, 
and Mr. Grolle. W. R. M. 
Pons Triumphs in Lucia and Rigoletto 

in Paris Debut 

By Special Cable to MUSICAL AMERICA) 

Paris, May 17.—Lily Pons, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, made a tri- 
umphant debut at the Paris Opéra on 
May 15 in Lucia di Lammermoor. An 
official gala performance of Rigoletto 
marking the Victor Hugo anniversary 
on May 17 brought her an ovation after 
the Mad Scene. The Society of Dra- 
matic Artists honored the coloratura 
with a gold medal. 


Centre on the evening of May 7 under 
the auspices of the recreation commis 
sion. The Westchester Negro Chora! 
Union, composed of 350 Negro singer; 


irom various Westchester communities 





Winifred Cecil, Soprano, Was One of the 
Soloists in Handel's Judas Maccabaeus 


under Alston Burleigh, son of the com 
poser, Harry T. Burleigh, gave a pro 
gram of spirituals and two works by 
Bach and Handel. The Junior Burleigh 
Glee Club of New Rochelle, conducted 
by Ella Belle Davis, sang two groups. 
Soloists were Miss Davis, soprano, and 
Arsel Emmanuel, Charles Spinnard, and 
James Waters, tenors. Ethel Rowe was 
accompanist for the chorus, and Marie 
P. Davis for the glee club. 


CHAUTAUQUA PLANS 
SUMMER ACTIVITY 


At Annual Dinner, Hutcheson 
Urges Institution Form Na- 
tional Music Festival 


To become the music centre oi 
America by instituting an annual na- 
tional music festival of the magnitude 
of those held in Europe was urged as 
an objective for the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution by Ernest Hutcheson, dean of 
the Juilliard School of Music at the an- 
nual Chautauqua dinner on May 7 at 
the Town Hall Club. Mr. Hutcheson is 
head of the piano department at the 
Chautauqua summer schools. 

Ihe usual well-rounded program oi 
lectures, concerts and instruction will be 
offered this season beginning July 7, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, presi- 
dent of the institution, and Dr. George 
E. Vincent, former president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Chautau- 
qua Little Symphony, under Georges 
Barrére will open the season, and the 
full symphony, under Albert Stoessel, 
will give thirty concerts during the sea 
son. Artists of the Juilliard Graduate 
School will co-operate in the twelv: 
opera performances. 

Other speakers at the dinner were Dr. 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of 
New York University; Ida M. Tarbell, 
author and lecturer, and Dr. John H 
Finley of The New York Time 
Music was provided by Harrison Pot 
ter, pianist; Harold Boggess and Jear 
Greenwell, baritones, and Paulin 
Pierce, contralto. At the suggestion « 
Dr. Vincent, a Chautauqua Society oi 
New York was formed. 
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VIRGINIA PEMBERTON 


Lyric Soprano 


? ° . 


whose brilliant performance as 
Micaela in company with Armand 


Tokatyan as Don Jose and Bruna 





Castagna as Carmen, estab- 
ne lished her as an operatic luminary 
; in the opening performance on 
) May [8th of the series being 
given in the Academy of Music 
id in Philadelphia. 


) 

( Genp 

n 

Ol 

- Miss Pemberton will be heard in 
oi other operas during the engage- 
at ment, including Nedda in Pagli- 
” acci, Mimi in La Boheme and 
be Marguerite in Faust. 

nd 

he 

u- 

7 . 

el, 

<a 

rr. Address All Communications to 

II, 

* 1401 STEINWAY BUILDING 

a 113 West 57th Street 

n¢ New York, N. Y. 





AS JULIET IN "ROMEO AND JULIET” 
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BOSTON INAUGURATES GOLDEN JUBILEE SEASON OF POPS 





KOUSSEVITZKY ENDS 
SYMPHONY SERIES 


Also Sprach Zarathustra Played 
as Tribute to Brennan—Re- 
vival of Handel’s Solomon 
Creates Interest — Conserva- 
tory Orchestra Heard 


Boston, May 20.—The final orchestra 
program, the conclusion of the Bach- 
Handel Festival and the opening of 
Pops have occupied the musically mind 
ed Bostonian the past fortnight. For 
the last concert of the Friday-Saturday 
series, Dr. Koussevitzky chose the fol 
lowing program: 

Also Sprach Zarathustra.... 

Symphony No. 2, Op. 73, in D 

Paying affectionate tribute to the 
memory of the late William H. Bren 
nan, the orchestra gave a moving per 
formance of the Strauss tone poem, a 
composition which Mr. Brennan espe- 
cially liked. For twenty-four years he 
had served the orchestra as manager 
and friend, and this demonstration on 
the part of Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
men was appropriate. 

The Brahms symphony which fol 
lowed the intermission was given an 
eloquent reading and aptly left in the 
minds of the listeners a last moment im 
pression of the heights to which this 
virtuoso group can rise. The customary 
tribute of standing applause from men 
and audience alike was paid Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky upon his first entrance and at 
the conclusion of the final movement of 
the symphony there was an ovation for 
the orchestra and its conductor. 

The list of works performed the past 
season is a notable one, embracing six 
world premieres, twelve first perform 
ances in Boston and five first perform- 
ances at these concerts. It is interesting 
to note that of the seventy-three works 
performed, over half were by classic 
composers such as Bach, Beethoven, 
Prahms, Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky and 
others. Dr. Koussevitzky’s friendliness 
toward the present day composer, Amer- 
ican and foreign, is well known, and at 
times has led to warm discussion among 
his patrons. but if the orchestra is to 
fulfill its highest destiny, it is impera- 
tive that the public be given an oppor- 
tunity to hear contemporary works. 


Handel’s Solomon Revived 


The concluding programs of the Bach- 
Handel Festival created the greatest 
enthusiasm, the chief interest centering 
on the revival of Handel’s Solomon 
which had not been performed in Bos- 
ton for over half a century. Keith 
Falkner in the role of Solomon sus- 
tained the fine reputation he established 
for himself in the St. John Passion. 
Charles Hackett sang the rdle of Za- 
dok, and Margaret Matzenauer sang the 
parts of the Queen and the First Wom- 
an. Olga Averino as Nicaule and the 
Second Woman, and Julius Huehn in a 
small part gave pleasure to the audi- 
ence. The Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, G. Wallace 
Woodworth, conductor, supplied the 
choral background. 

On a program of miscellaneous pieces 
by Bach and Handel was set the organ 
Prelude and Fugue in G and the Toc- 
cato, Adagio and Fugue in C, played by 
Carl Weinrich: the Bach Suite No. 3 
in C for ’cello alone, Jean Bedetti of the 


Strauss 
Brahms 


Popular Concerts in Symphony Hall, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor, Are 


Fiedler Enters Sixth Year as 
Conductor of Boston Sym- 
phony Players — Program In- 
cludes American Premiere of 
Suite from Shostakovich’s The 
Bolt 


Boston, May 20.—The Golden Jubi- 
lee season of Pops was inaugurated in 
Symphony Hall on May 8 with a ca- 
pacity house. The program, arranged 
by Arthur Fiedler, conductor, now en- 
tering his sixth year as conductor of 
the orchestra of Boston Symphony 
plavers, was fortuitously chosen. 

Transformed almost overnight from 
the sedate temple of music frequented 
by the serious minded musical public 
of this city, to a garden-like meeting 
place of congenial friends about whom 
hovered an air of discreet bohemianism, 


orchestra, soloist; the Italian concerto 
for harpsichord, with Ralph Kirkpatrick 
as the able interpreter, and the Handel 
concerto for oboe and string orchestra, 
conducted by Richard Burgin with Fer- 
nand Gillett as soloist. 

The final Pension Fund concert by 
the Boston Symphony was included in 
the festival and comprised the Bach B 
Minor Mass, with the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
vocal solos taken by Olga Averino, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Charles Hackett and 
Keith Falkner. Richard Burgin, violin; 
Louis Speyer and Jean Devergie, oboi 
d’amore; George Boettcher, horn, and 
Albert Snow, organ, contributed the in- 
strumental obbligati. Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted the performances which 
brought to a triumphal conclusion not 
only the Festival but also the symphony 
season. 

The concluding program of the New 
England Conservatory Orchestra, Dr 
Wallace Goodrich, conductor, was nota- 
ble for one world premiere and two first 
performances in this country. The pro- 
gram arranged by Dr. Goodrich was as 
follows: 


Overture to Mon Ami Pierrot .S. L. M. Barlow 
(First Time in America) 



































Symphony Hall once more displayed 
the tamiliar cool green walls, the green 
tables and the green and gold chairs 
of the Pops season. The latticed wall 
effect on the stage was again in evi- 
dence and on the opening night there 
were also a few extra decorative and 
commemorative touches appropriate to 
a fiftieth anniversary. 

On the opening night the program 
was distinctly worth hearing, including 
as it did the Entrance of the guests into 
the Wartburg from Tannhauser, the 
Sakuntala overture by Goldmark, Bol- 
zoni’s Minuet (for strings), Messager’s 
amusing suite, The Two Pigeons, the 
first American performance of a suite 
from The Bolt by Shostakovich, The 
Fair Day from Sir Hamilton Harty’s 
Irish Symphony and so on through a 
list which embraced the names of Tchai- 
kovsky, Porter, Strauss and, to close, 


Concerto in C for piano and orchestra. Mozart 
loist: Jestis Marid Sanromé 
Les Chants de la Mer, Trois Tableaux 


Symphoniques .......... Philippe Gaubert 
(First Time in America) 
fF aaa George Newell 
Piano obbligati: Jesiis Marid Sanromé, 
Litwin 


(First Time) 


With a constantly shifting personnel, 
due to the exigencies of graduation, it is 
something of an achievement for a con- 
servatory orchestra to maintain a tech- 
nical proficiency equal to the demands 
of a program such as this one. The 
overture by Mr. Barlow precedes a one 
act opera Mon Ami Pierrot, the libretto 
by Sacha Guitry. The first performance 
of the opera took place at the Opéra 
Comique on Jan. 11, 1935, and was the 
first one by an American to be given at 
a National Theatre in Paris. The com- 
poser was present at the performance 
of the Overture by the conservatory 
orchestra and must have been gratified 
at the reception accorded his opus. 

M. Gaubert is a distinguished French 
musician noted for his conducting of 
Wagnerian operas and his interest in 
bringing out new works. His Trois 
Tableaux Symphoniques made an excel- 
lent impression. Mr. Newell’s orches- 
tral work, which must not be confused 
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Celebrating Their Golden Jubilee This Year 


another Wagnerian item, The Ride of 
the Valkyries. 

The approbation following the per 
formance of The Bolt was unmistakable 
It is typically light music, of no arrest 
ing musical content but agreeable as a 
Pops offering, since it possesses a salty 
flavor which stimulates the winter-jad- 
ed palate. It is easy to recognize in it 
the homage of Shostakovich to his fel 
low countryman, Tchaikovsky, but that 
is not to belittle the younger man’s 
work, which will no doubt appear again 
upon later programs. 

For fifty years the Pops have been 
attracting thousands of native New 
Englanders as well as visitors from fa: 
off sections of the country. If the en 
thusiasm of the audience on May 8 is 
to be trusted, another half century of 
this unique Boston institution is assured 

Grace May StuTSMAN 
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with the Rio Grande of Constant Lam 
bert, while obviously inspired by him 
does not assume the breadth of Mr 
Lambert’s opus. In it Mr. Newell has 
tried to give the flavor of the New 
Mexico, Texas and Southern California, 
utilizing themes of his own invention 
but strongly reminiscent of music in- 
digenous to these portions of the coun 
try. Mr. Newell was present and shared 
in the applause granted the piece, which 
is dedicated to Mr. Sanroma. 

The mettle of the orchestra was con 
siderably tried by the Mozart item 
which came to a praiseworthy perform 
ance. While Mr. Sanroma is not th 
ideal Mozart interpreter, he neverth 
less evidenced a clearer grasp of Mo 


zartian fundamentals than we have heard 


from him in some time. In all, a con 
cert which justified Dr. Goodrich’s fait! 
in his young people. 

In Jordan Hall, Rachelle Shubow 
pianist, offered a program of Beethoven 
Schumann, Brahms and a first Ameri 
can presentation of Five Kontraste b: 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff. Miss Shubow’ 
work was highly stylistic and not ir 
especially good taste. It is probable that 
her best was accomplished in the lesser 
pieces by Brahms. G. M. S. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
CHAMBER MUSIC LIST’ 


Five Local Composers Present 
Programs of Own Works 
at Wise Center 

CINCINNATI, May 20.—Only one pub- 
lic concert has marked the interim be- 
tween the close of the symphony season 
and the opening of the May Festival on 
the 21st. Five composers residing in 
Cincinnati not having had opportunity 
for the hearing of their chamber music 
because of the few concerts of that type 
here in the city, decided to present a 
program of their own works. The per- 
formance took place at the Wise Cen- 
ter on May 5. The program: 

String Quartet in A Minor. ........... 

Alexander von Kreisler 

Grisailles Studies in Gray..James G. Heller 
Little Serenade for Wind Instruments. ais 
C. Hugo Grimm 

Trio for Piano, Violin and ’Cello........ 

- Burnet Tuthill 

Fantasy Quartet for Strings............. 

Eugene Goossens 

The performers were the Cincinnati 
String Quartet: Leo Brand, Jr., and 
Ernest Pack, violins; Hermann Goeh- 
lich, viola, Arthur Bowen, ’cello, mak- 
ing its debut in a public concert; the 
Cincinnati Wind Ensemble: Ary Van 
Leeuwen, flute; Marcel Dandois, oboe; 
Joseph Elliott, clarinet; Hans Meuser, 
bassoon; Max Hess, horn, and the 
Heermann Trio: Emil Heermann, 
violin; Walter Heermann, ’cello, and 
Miriam Otto, pianist. Walter Heer- 
mann and Miss Otto presented Rabbi 
Heller’s Grisailles. 


In spite of the many friends of the 
five composers, the 50c admission fee 
was sufficient to keep the hall from be- 
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Five Composers of Cincinnati Who Presented a Concert of Their Works Here Were, from 
left to right, C. Hugo Grimm, Alexander von Kreisler, Burnet C. Tuthill, Eugene Goossens 
and Rabbi James G. Heller 


ing over two-thirds empty. Mr. mann has given the Club many years 
Goossens’s Fantasy Quartet was quite f successful service and under her di- 
obviously the best work on the program. ection the organization has presented 

Announcement has been made of the many concerts of visiting and local art- 


The choice of Miss Evans as her 
cessor is a very happy one. 


ee 


election of Etelka Evans to succeed ists. 
Mrs. John A. Hoffmann as president suc 
of the Clifton Music Club. Mrs. Hoff- 


Harold Morris Plays His Concerto with Harold Morris's Piano Concerto with the 


Brooklyn Symphony woser as soloist. Other works were 

The concert of the Brooklyn Sywm- Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture, 
phony, under Franco Autori, at the Mc- Strauss’s Don Juan. The concert 
Millin Theatre of Columbia University was presented by the works division of 
on May 16, included a performance of ERB, New York 
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13 
NEW VIOLIN COLLECTION 





The Days of Viotti and Spohr Added to 
Harcourt, Brace Series 

The second book in the Violinist’s 
Music Shelf series, selected and edited 
by Albert E. Wier and published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company is called 
The Days of Viotti and Spohr and in 
cludes seventy original violin composi- 
tions and transcriptions by composers of 
the 1620-1730 era. 

Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn nat- 
urally are the most completely repre 
sented, though largely by transcriptions. 
Selections from Spohr (of which there 
are three) include the Andante from his 
Ninth Concerto. Kreutzer, Paganini 
and Viotti each have two. One apiece 
representing Aubert, Barthélemon, Gor 
ghi, Cambini, Dittersdorf, Hummel, 
Jones, Lolli, Rode, Rust, Tremais, Va 
chon and others make up the list of fifty 
writers of the period many of whose 
works are not readily obtainable today. 
Nor are they anywhere brought to 
gether, so conveniently, in one place. 

The chief virtues of this compendium, 
of the one that preceded it (The Days 
of Corelli and Bach), and presumably of 
those yet to come, are, first, that the 
books are confined to definite, compara- 
tively short periods and thereby are con- 
siderably more exhaustive than any 
heterogeneous collection could be: sec- 
ond, that a reasonable balance between 
transcriptions and original works, and 
between “war-horses” and less familiar 
music is maintained. In addition, arbi 
trary fingerings are happily omitted, the 
music is beautifully engraved in a par 
ticularly legible green-black ink, and 
brief biographical and critical comments 
are interspersed. The violin part is 
bound separately. R. 
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GINA VAN DE VEER 


THE “TELEGRAP”: 


applause. 


THE “REICHSPOST”, March 20, 1935: 


transcendent beauty. 
which is by no means easy. 


“DAS ECHO”: 


admired. 
e 





Available for 


AS POMPILIA IN CAPONSACCHI 


CONCERTS .- 
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ORATORIO -e 


Pada 
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Leading Soprano 
VOLKSOPER, VIENNA 


Praised by critics as Pompilia in the Vienna premiere of g 
Richard Hageman’s Caponsacchi (Tragédie in Arezzo). 
THE “WEINER ZEITUNG”, March 20, 1935: 


Franceschini’s wife is portrayed by Gina van de Veer, whose soprano is 
effective on the stage, especially because of its clear, powerful high notes. 


Mme. van de Veer in the principal female role earned enthusiastic 


As Pompilia, Mme. Gina van de Veer displayed excellent vocal quali- 
ties. Her soprano voice is of fine and even quality in all registers, her 
singing is clear and decisive, and especially in the upper register, is of 
Histrionically she proved entirely equal to a role 
By Max Springer. 


In the principal roles, Gina van de Veer as Pompilia was especially 


In America During Oct.—Nov.—Dec.—1935 


OPERA 
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BACH FESTIVAL THRONGED IN ANNIVERSARY YEAR 





Bethlehem Tradition Maintained 
in Great Performances of St. 
Matthew Passion and B Minor 
Mass—Carey Conducts—Dis- 
tinguished Soloists Are Lerch, 
Bampton, Gridley and Huehn 


By Muces KASTENDIBCK 


BETHLEHEM, PA., MAY 2 

ROUGHT to Bethlehem because 
B of their devotion to Bach’s music 
and summoned to the ivy-covered 
Packer Memorial Chapel on the campus 
of Lehigh University by the playing of 
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century-old chorals by the Moravian 
Trombone choir, some 2,000 music lov- 
ers gathered in reverent mood to hear 
the two-day program of the twenty- 
eighth Bach Festival on May 17 and 18. 
They had come from over 170 cities, 
twenty-two states, and even Canada and 
France, to attend what is now generally 
accepted as America’s great music fes- 
tival. They were amply rewarded, for 
this year’s festival re-established the 
faith in the integrity of the Bethlehem- 
Bach traditions. 

Since the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of Johann Sebastian Bach has 
been extensively observed throughout 
the country, this particular Bach session 
was given a commemorative character 
because it was with the Bach Choir that 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, its founder, first 
made Americans Bach-conscious. The 
seed of those early festivals at the be- 
ginning of the century has reaped a 
rich harvest in a country-wide interest 
in Bach’s music. 


For this occasion the St. Matthew 
Passion was sung in the afternoon and 
evening performances on Friday; the B 
Minor Mass was given according to 
tradition, on Saturday, with Bruce 
Carey conducting for the third time. 


On both days the weather was per- 
fect, a factor which, combined with the 
lovely setting of the college campus in 
its fresh spring greenery and blossom- 
ing dogwood, contributed much to the 
radiant atmosphere which permeated the 
whole festival. Attendance is a great 
experience. Each year many people have 
it for the first time while many can boast 
of the rich memories of twenty years’ 
faithfulness to the Bach Choir. In ac- 
cordance with the custom of previous 
years, the trombone choir, an organiza- 
tion which dates back to pre-Revolution- 
ary days, intoned the chorals from the 
belfry of the church a half-hour before 
each session. These preludes established 
the mood of the occasion, one of elo- 
quent simplicity and quiet grandeur. 


Sixth Passion Performance 


The Passion of Our Lord according 
to St. Matthew is usually accepted as 
the most intimate and religiously moving 
of all Bach’s works. It is in reality a 
service in itself. Since the first Bach 
Festival, it has been performed five 
times in Bethlehem: 1901, 1903, 1913, 
1922, and 1929, the 200th anniversary of 
the work. The significance of singing 
it in 1935 arises in the fact that it was 
this work that Mendelssohn brought out 
in Berlin in 1829, 100 years after its 
first and probably only previous per- 
formance, and by doing so started a 
revival of interest in Bach’s music, 
which had been long neglected. 


When Dr. Wolle conducted the work 
in 1929, he had the words of Jesus 
sung by all the basses in the interest of 
impersonality. Mr. Carey chose to fol- 
low this idea. The result was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, either musically or 
dramatically. In the first place, the vol- 
ume of the whole bass section was out 
of proportion to the tonal effect of the 
narrator’s part as well as the other solo 
voices. In the second, the singing itself 
was somewhat sentimentalized to the de- 
triment of the virility of the music with 
its special accompaniment by the strings. 

All the soloists heard at all four ses- 
sions had sung in previous Bach festi- 
vals. They made a distinctly favorable 
impression. Louise Lerch, the soprano, 
had sung several years ago, Rose Bamp- 
ton, mezzo-soprano, and Dan Gridley, 
tenor, were singing for their fourth con- 
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Performers at the Bethlehem Bach Festival. From the Left, Julius Huehn, Bass-Baritone; Rose 
Bampton, Mezzo-Soprano; Bruce Carey, Conductor; Mrs. Ruth Becker Myers, Choir Accom- 
panist; Louise Lerch, Soprano; Dan Gridley, Tenor, and T. Edgar Shields, Organist 


secutive year, and Julius Huehn for his 
second. T. Edgar Shields was in his 
usual place at the organ, where he has 
sat through all the Bach festivals. Mrs. 
Ruth Becker Myers, accompanist for the 
choir, was prominent in the perform- 
ance of the Passion. They were all ac- 
companied by an orchestra of forty- 
two members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 


Choir Wins Laurels 


But it was the choir which won the 
laurels of the day. It sang, 268 strong, 
with tonal splendor, clarity, and sincerity, 
realizing some notable dramatic moments 
and delivering the chorales of the Passion 
with inspiring fervor, Dan Gridley 
brought to the role of the Evangelist, to 
the long and difficult part of the narrator, 
a sustained and sincere performance which 
was notably clear, admirably expressed, 
and beautifully phrased. He it was who 
bound the many parts into the whole by 
the sheer mastery of feeling the part in 
which he was cast. 


The whole performance was one of 
dramatic effects and mass sonority some- 
times at the cost of the polyphonic struc- 
ture of the work. Mr. Carey, in his 
enthusiasm and deep feeling for the music, 
occasionally varies his tempi out of all 
proportion to contrapuntal interest. Being 
prone to marked retards, he distorts some- 
what the musical contours with the result 
that the composer’s intentions are not fully 
carried out. These choral works can be 
perfectly controlled rhythmically and still 
be fired with dramatic force, as in the sing- 
ing of the chorales, especially the famous 
Passion chorale sung twice, the second 
time a half tone lower to produce the 
effect of humiliation, and as in such dra- 
matic outbursts as the crying demand for 
Barabbas. 


Reaches Great Heights 


In the second part of the work sung on 
Friday evening, the performance reached 
great heights. The music naturally is 
more striking as this powerful story gath- 
ers momentum. It inspired choir, soloists, 
and conductor to finer achievement in co- 
ordination and beauty. Miss Bampton’s 
solo, Ah, Golgotha, was outstanding, while 
Miss Lerch and Mr. Huehn sustained the 
high quality of the performance. The in- 
timacy of the music grew on the audience 
and it found itself in the presence of very 


personal feeling in the intensity of the 
moment. 

Moving though the performance of the 
Passion had been, it was the sublimity of 
the Mass on the following day that carried 
the ultimate feeling of greatness, a much 
more forceful performance than the one a 
year ago. There were still some erratic 
tempi, but there was also more cohesion, 
more precision, more understanding be- 
tween choir and conductor. 

That tremendous volume of sound which 
characterizes the opening of the Kyrie was 
there in force. It was sustained through- 
out the Gloria with such intensity that 
the Cum Sancto Spiritu was perhaps never 
sung before with such sweeping effect. It 
was a glorious ending to the first part of 
the Mass. In the late afternoon, the choir 
sang with sustained beauty. Though pos- 
sibly it did not reach the heights attained 
earlier in the day, nevertheless it sang 
with inspiring forcefulness reaching the 
Dona nobis pacem so as to interpret it in 
the true meaning of the words, “Give us 
peace.” 


Soloists Are Hailed 


The soloists distinguished themselves in 
both sessions. Miss Bampton has sung her 
solos in this work so beautifully on pre- 
vious occasions that now the audience 
looks forward keenly to her projection of 
Laudamus te, Qui sedes ad dextram Patris. 
and the beautiful Agnus Dei for which she 
is now famous. As usual Mr. Gridley ex- 
celled in his solo Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini. Mr. Huehn’s full, warm, 
rich tone which made so distinct an im- 
pression on the previous day, won him 
added praise for his two solos. 

The performances of these two mighty 
works this year have commemorated not 
only the birth of the composer himself but 
the ideal of the founder of the festivals. 





Sylvia Lent Marries Alfred V. 
Frankenstein 


WasHInctTon, D. C., May 20.—Syl- 
via Lent, violinist, was married to Al- 
fred V. Frankenstein, music critic of 
the San Francisco Chronicle on April 
18. Miss Lent made her debut in Eu- 
rope in 1923 and has appeared many 
times as soloist with the National Sym- 
phony in Washington and on various 
occasions with the symphony orchestras 
of Philadelphia, Chicago and Detroit. 
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Manhattan Keeps Concert Auditoriums Busy 





Audiences Continue to Gather for Musical Events Despite Lateness 
of Season—Anatol Rapoport, Pianist, Makes Local Debut— 
Mailamm Presents Program of Works by Young Jewish Com- 
posers—People’s Chorus Gives Annual Spring Song Festival 


HE concert season in New York is 

continuing longer this spring than 
it has for a number of years and audi- 
ences have gathered during the past 
fortnight to greet artists new and old 
and ensembles of various sorts. The 
Sittig Trio gave a concert of ensemble 
music that was well attended. Thalia 
Sabanieeva of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Mila Wellerson, ’cellist, were heard 
in a joint recital. A number of emi- 
nent artists joined in a program for 
the benefit of the MacDowell Club. A 
unique concert was given by the In- 
ternational Marimba Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


Sittig Trio Heard 


The Sittig Trio, Margaret Sittig, violin; 
Edgar H. Sittig, ‘cello and Frederick V. 
Sittig, piano, was heard at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the afternoon of May 6. 

The program consisted of Handel's Trio 
in G Minor; that by Beethoven in E Flat, 
Op. 1; Mozart’s Sonata in A for Violin 
and Piano, and Arthur Foote’s Trio in C 
Minor, Op. 5. 

Throughout the program the ensemble of 
the organization was excellent in every way 
and the varied styles of the works pre- 
sented were admirably exemplified. Partic- 
ularly interesting was the Mozart Sonata 
in which both violinist and pianist played 
with complete understanding of the charm- 
ing work. Arthur Foote’s trio was given 
a well rounded performance that was most 
satisfactory. The audience, which was a 
large one, acclaimed the trio with enthus- 
iasm both between the items and at the 
close of the concert. 


Anatol Rapoport in New York Début 


Anatol Rapoport, pianist. Town Hall, 

May 6, evening: 

Organ Prelude and Fugue in D 
Bach- Busoni 


Bemis i Bos ccccccccsvscccccecevceese Scarlatti 
GWGSIR VOFEGR cccccsescdcccccccccscces Rameau 
CED. 0.00056acensacesdenstaes Bach- Busoni 
Intermezzi, Op. 116, No, 2; Op. 118, No. 6 
Brahms 
Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 4.........+- Schubert 


Hommage a Rameau..........s+seees- Debussy 
Nocturnal Tangier, Twilight Fantasmas and 
Poéme Macabre from Triakontameron 


Godowsky 
DOOROER caccecvedaceccucsecsideasstes Prokofieff 
PUENOR andndeccvccecaneoneesanqsoeese Liszt 
La Campanella ........ Paganini-Liszt- Busoni 


Mr. Rapoport, who spent six years of 
his childhood in this covutry and then went 
back to Europe for six years of study and 
concertizing, made his first appearance in 
recital in New York on this occasion. The 
oustanding impression created by his play- 
ing was that he has acquired a very con- 
siderable technical equipment, which was 
attested by the ease with which he was able 
to cope with the various mechanical prob- 
lems his program presented, but that he 
has focused his attention too exclusively 
upon acquiring it, for, unfortunately, the 
temperamental fire and élan necessary to 
make technical prowess exciting were not 
sufficiently in evidence. And while a cer- 
tain musical sensitiveness was revealed and 
his tone was of good quality when not 
forced, his playing in general suffered from 
inadequate attention to the subleties of color 
ind nuance. Musically, he was at his best 
in the Scarlatti, Rameau, Brahms and 
Schubert numbers. 

The young Russian-American has at- 
tained an enviable technical command; he 
now needs to seek to enrich his imagina- 
tion, and so to penetrate more deeply into 
the spirit of the music he plays. He was 
warmly applauded by an audience of goodly 
numbers. G 


Debussy Club Gives Concert 


The Debussy Club, Hermine Hudon, 
founder-president, gave a concert in the 





The Sittig Trio Gave One of Its Customarily 
Fine Programs of Ensemble Works 


Historical Art Galleries at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of May 6. The pro- 
gram, which for some reason included no 
works by the composer whose name the 
organization bears, was presented by Miss 
Hudon, soprano; Mario Cimino, tenor and 
Edyth May Clover, pianist. Mr. Cimino 
opened the program with a group of Nea- 
politan folk songs after which Miss Clover 
gave a group of Chopin works and Miss 
Hudon, songs by Duparc, Delibes and 
Fauré. The second half of the program 
included an aria from L’Elisir d’Amore 
sung by Mr. Cimino, a Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody played by Miss Clover and as a 
finale, Pleurez mes Yeux from Le Cid, 
sung by Miss Hudon. N. 


Branscombe Choral Gives Final 
Program 

The Branscombe Choral, Gena Brans- 
combe, conductor, gave its season’s final 
concert at the Hotel Astor on May 9, with 
Foster Miller, bass-baritone as soloist. A 
large audience applauded the program, ex- 
ecuted with remarkable finish, in a variety 
of works by Bach, Beethoven, Spross, three 
arrangements by its conductor, by Bach, 
by Grieg and Strauss, the Spinning Chorus 
from The Flying Dutchman, the Jacobson- 
Andrews Chanson de Marie Antoinette, 
William Lester’s arrangement of the Dance 
of the Princesses from Stravinsky’s Fire 
Bird, and a Mexican folk tune arranged by 
Bryceson Treharne. 

The final group was devoted to four 
American pieces, given their first concert 
performances, as well as radio perform- 
ances on March 17, by this club. These 
were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s exquisite 
Drowsy Dream-Town, redemanded, Frances 
McCollin’s brilliant Now is the Month of 
Maying, dedicated to the club, A. Walter 
Kramer’s Swans and Miss Branscombe’s 
ingratiatingly effective Sun, and the Warm 
Brown Earth, which was redemanded. Mrs. 
Beach and Mr. Kramer, who were present, 
were called on to bow after their com- 
positions. 

Incidental solos were well sung by Lucile 
Wetzel and Ruth Eginton Biscaye in the 
Treharne and Beach pieces, respectively. 

Mr. Miller made a splendid impression 
in arias by Handel and Massenet, Munro’s 
My Lovely Celia and songs by Stewart 
Wille, Marshall Kernochan, Wintter Watts 
and Arthur Meade. He was in fine voice, 
singing with artistic taste, and was encored, 
adding Burleigh’s Go Down, Moses, and 
Miss Branscombe’s I Send my Heart up to 
Thee. Berthe van den Berg played the 
accompaniments for club and soloist ad- 
mirably. W. 


Institute of Musical Art Orchestra 

The orchestra of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music, 
Willem Willeke, conductor, was heard in 
the concert hall on the evening of May 10. 

Mr. Willeke led the orchestra in Gold- 





Lorenzo Camilieri’s People's Chorus Was 
Heard in a Spring Song Festival 


mark’s Sakuntala Overture and the Brahms 
Symphony in D, in both of which the 
young musicians played with spirit and 
accuracy. The soloists were Annabelle 
Ott, mezzo-soprano, who sang an aria from 
Rossini’s La Cenerentola, creating an ex- 
cellent impression, and Thelma Aronoff, 
pianist, in Mendelssohn’s G Minor Con- 
certo, doing excellent work. The orchestra 
accompanied both soloists in expert fashion. 


La Salle Glee Clubs and Band 
The glee clubs and band of La Salle 
Academy gave their fifth annual concert in 
the Town Hall on the evening of May 10 
before an audience that packed the audi- 
torium. The former organizations of 250 
voices including fifty trebles and a hundred 
each of tenors and basses were led by 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Herbert Witherspoon's Death a Loss 


to Music in America 

[ was an unkind fate, indeed, that removed 
| suddenly, without warning, the first American 
to become generalissimo of our Metropolitan 
Opera since its early years. When, on the after- 
noon of May 10, the newly appointed general 
manager for the coming season, Herbert W ither- 
spoon, succumbed to a heart seizure, the famous 
institution, destined under his direction for greater 
glories, was given another problem, in addition to 
those which have perplexed it in recent seasons. 
Its former director, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, was al- 
-eady in Milan, its new chief, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, was stricken in the first month of his new 
duties, almost before he had begun. 

He had thrown himself into his task, however, 
for many months during the winter just passed. 
When his name was first mentioned last autumn 
as one of the men considered for the post, he 
devoted himself to the preparation of countless 
briefs and outlines of plans and methods of pro- 
cedure, laboring indefatigably at the close of his 
day’s teaching. (For he had resumed this season 
his former activity of vocal teaching.) Then, 
when he was appointed in March to the Metro- 
politan general managership, his duties were in- 
creased by innumerable conferences in prepara- 
tion for the coming season, by public speaking at 
various gatherings, where he made clear the place 
of opera in the life of the people and pleaded for 
its support by the people, rallying to him many 
who had never before manifested an interest in 
opera. 

After an arduous winter, this schedule was an 
uncompromisingly heavy one. It continued right 
up to the day on which he was to sail for Europe 
in search of new talent for the season of 1935- 
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1936. His health was excellent, yet he had in all 
likelihood put too great a tax on his powers, which 
resulted in the attack which took him from us. 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON’s place will 

not be filled easily. The Metropolitan had 
scoured the country before choosing him. His 
appointment was received with acclaim every- 
where, for it was realized that he possessed the 
qualifications to guide the operatic institution, of 
whose singing personnel he had for many years 
been a valued member, to a successful future along 
new and broader lines. His credo was to give the 
American singer a greater opportunity than had 
ever before been granted him. In addition, he 
had decided to choose American artists, not to the 
exclusion of foreign artists, but to fill positions 
where their capabilities were equal to those of 
foreign artists. And where they were equal, to 
give Americans the preference, which has never 
been the case at the Metropolitan. Under his 
direction the famous institution was, for the first 
time in its history, to become an American opera 
house, not an Italian opera house in America! 


The selection of Edward Johnson by the board 
of directors as Mr. Witherspoon’s successor is a 
logical one. Mr. Johnson, like Herbert Wither- 
spoon, brings to his new duties his experience as 
a singer and his reputation as a man. There can 
be little doubt that Mr. Johnson and his asso- 
ciates, as Mr. Johnson has already stated, will 
carry out the plans formulated by Mr. Wither- 
spoon, both for the development of opera along 
the progressive lines on which he labored and as 
a tribute to his memory. 


[IS loss is mourned everywhere, not only in 

this country, but also in foreign lands where 
his name was known and his standing as an artist 
and a man was recognized. Unlike many who 
have won fame in the world of opera, Herbert 
Witherspoon was vitally interested in music as 
an art, as a force in the cultural life of his coun- 
try. His career in concert and as a music edu- 
cator had made him familiar with the whole fabric 
of our country’s musical life. Thus his sudden 
passing from the scene is a tragic blow to Amer- 
ican musical development, as well as to the future 
of the Metropolitan, which he had pledged him- 
self to serve. His life, ever dedicated to the 
betterment of musical taste and progress, was cut 
short, just as he was about to inaugurate what 
would undoubtedly have been one of its most 
significant chapters. 

By his tireless devotion to the preparation of 
the coming Metropolitan season, into which he 
had entered with an enthusiasm and _ whole- 
heartedness difficult to describe, but familiar to 
all who knew him, he sacrificed his life for the 
cause to which he was pledged, the goal toward 
which he had directed his best thought, his vast 
experience and his finely cultivated mind and love- 
ly spirit. He knew what it meant to keep the 
faith. 

The history of opera in America will not be 
complete without due consideration of the plans 
and ideals of Herbert Witherspoon. Personally, 
as well as artistically, he was a figure of com- 
manding dignity. He will be remembered for 
these qualities by all who knew him and all who 
were acquainted with his uncompromising adher- 
ence to the highest standards in the art which he 
served so noteworthily and to the truest ideals in 
American life. Ave atque vale! Hail and farewell! 
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Personalities 








Cosmo-Sileo 


Nino Martini, with His Manaser, Jack Salter, En Route 
to Hollywood Where the Tenor Will Make Musical Films 
for the Fox Film Corporation 


Reznicek—Among well-known musicians who cele- 
brated their birthdays this month was Emil Nikolaus 
von Reznicek, who was seventy-five on May 4. 

Robeson—As popular on the dramatic stage as he 
is in music, Paul Robeson, the Negro baritone, is 
scoring a great success in London in the title-role oi 
the play, Stevedore, at the Embassy Theatre in the 
sritish capital. 

Weingartner—French papers are speaking in 
praise of Felix Weingartner for having given 
Basel, Switzerland, the world premiere of a youthful 
symphony by Georges Bizet, composed in 1855, and 
which came to light a few years ago. 

Johnson—When he appeared recently in the 
premiere in English of Puccini’s La Rondine in De 
troit, Edward Johnson created his eighteenth role 
Mr. Johnson did much of the translating of his ow: 
role in the opera from the original Italian text. 

Kreisler—Now on a tour of South America, Frit 
Kreisler is availing himself of the Graf Zeppelin 
order to fulfill all his engagements. The violinist left 
Friedrichshafen on Saturday, May 4, and gave his 
first concert in Pernambuco the following Tuesday. 

Dunham—For his services in the cause of music 
particularly in teaching music appreciation to Ameri- 
can students, Franklin Dunham, NBC educational 
director, has been awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music by the New York College of Music 

Schumann-Heink—As a message to American 
mothers on Mother’s Day, Ernestine Schumann 
Heink urged them to make real homes. “If a mothe: 
makes a real home for her children,” declared the 
veteran contralto, “there will be fewer divorce cases.” 

Plaschke—Opera goers who remember the striking 
performances of various Wagnerian operatic roles 
by the baritone, Friedrich Plaschke, in the German 
Opera Company which visited the United States in 
1923, will be interested to learn that he has just cele- 
brated his thirty-fifth year as a member of the Dres- 
den Opera. 

Rethberg—Commenting upon Sir Thomas Beech 
am’s efforts to make Covent Garden opera-goers at 
rive on time, Elisabeth Rethberg said recently 
London that when she first came to America and saw 
people arriving late and leaving the Metropolitar 
before the close of the opera, she thought they were 
going because they did not like her! They also ar 
rive late, she added. And voted for the better mar 
ners in Europe, where “nobody is allowed to come 
during the act!” 
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at They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musica America for May, 1915 
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Twenty Years Ago, Musicians Gathered at a Dinner to Celebrate the Tenth Anniversary of the Arrival of Georges Barrére in the United States. 


Left to Right Are Seen David Mannes, Mr. Tilkin, Karl Rissland, Walter Damrosch, Mr. 


Barrére, 


Harry Harkness Flagler, Frank Damrosch, 


Alexander Saslavsky, Howard Brockway, Paul Kefer and Frederick van Amburgh 


Why Thrones Totter and Fall 

the Czar of all the Russias 

is been writing both the words and 

usic of songs and publishing them 
ler the name of Olaf 


1915 


r years, 


Horrors of War 
ine of the first fruits of the war was 
egfried Wagners The Angel of 
‘eace. The program upon which it was 
1yed was conducted by the son of the 
ustrious Richard and contained five 
ther of his own compositions. 
1915 
Meaning What? 
There are three sexes: men, women 
l tenors. I am an ex-baritone.” 
JEAN DE RESZKE. 


One Sensible Musician, Anyway 

“T fought in the war of 1870,” said 
Vincent d’Indy, recently, “and my son 
is now at the front, but I cannot join 
any campaign against the creator of 
Parsifal. I hope the pictures of Hol- 
bein and Diirer will not be thrown onto 
the floor of the Louvre just because the 
Germans are making war on us.” 

1915 


A Quoi Bon? 

“Some day,” said Emma Calvé in a 
recent interview, “there will be a law 
making it a law to have voices exam- 
ined as the teeth of school children are 
now being examined. Scores of pos- 
sible prima-donnas are waiting on 
tables or working in factories.” 


Changes at The Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 3) 


re still pending. Among these are 
awrence Tibbett, Rosa Ponselle, Lily 
ons and Lotte Lehmann. 

The new singers whose engagement 
s definitely announced include Jose- 
hine Antoine, Charlotte Symons and 
I Votipka, sopranos; Julius 
Huehn, Carlo Morelli and Eduard Ha- 
icht, baritones, and Chase Baromeo, 
ley Marwick and Hubert Raidich, 


is understood that Mr. Johnson 
broad in June as Mr. Wither- 
spoon had arranged to do, to hear new 
singers, among them several Americans 
who have been appearing in opera in 
rious parts of Europe. On the results 
this trip will depend the re-engage- 
ent of some of the artists whose 
led upon the roster 
hich has been made public. As Mr. 
I had not announced his list 
novelties and revivals, Mr. Johnson 
egins with a clean slate as regards ad- 
tions to the repertoire. 
A few minutes before his death, Mr. 
‘itherspoon prepared the anouncement 
f his plans so far as completed for 
e fourteen weeks’ season. The open- 
ng, then set for Dec. 2, has since been 
stponed to Dec. 16. The announce- 
ent said: 


ie 
mes are not inci 


sther ” 
aul erspor a) 


“IT should like to make it very clear that 
the first, or main, season, commencing early 
in December will be conducted generally 
along the lines of the past years. The 
same prices for seats will prevail and the 
company will include artists of the highest 
calibre. In every way possible the man- 
agement will sustain the highest artistic 
standard of the past and make improve- 
ments wherever conditions may permit. 

“The second, or supplementary, season 
will be given by a company of somewhat 
different name and of different personnel. 
It is planned to begin this season early in 
May, 1936, at popular prices, which, it is 
hoped, will bring opera within the reach cof 
all. Plans for the second season will be 
announced in the Fall. 

“It will be seen from the following list 

artists engaged for the main season that 
most of the popular singers of the company 
have been retained: 

SOPRANOS 
Josephine Antoine Margaret Halstead 

(new) Helen Jepson 
Pearl Besuner Dorothee Manski 
Lucrezia Bori Elisabeth Rethberg 
Kirsten Flagstad Charlotte Symons 
Editha Fleischer (new) 

Helen Gleason Thelma Votipka (new) 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 
Rose Bampton Dorothea Flexer 
Ina Bourskaya Myrtle Leonard 
Karin Branzell Kathryn Meisle 
Doris Doe Irra Petina 
TENORS 

Frederick Jagel 
Paul Althouse Giovanni Martinelli 
Hans Clemens L auritz Melchior 
Richard Crooks Giordano Paltrinieri 
Charles Hackett 


Max Altglass 


Ultra Modern Instrumentation 

This ts the “composition” so-called 
by courtesy and the Musical News, of 
a band at a certain point in the British 
trenches: seven mouth-organs, one me- 
lodeon, two flutes and one large biscuit 
cannister. 

1915 


Tenor’s Delirium in a Bass Hospital 


Hundreds of robust sopranos were 
busy, we were told by prisoners, in the 
Bayreuth screech-works, forcing high 
G’s at the top of their lungs. When they 
explode near any part of the human 


body they destroy the whole nervous 
system. 
—F. H. Martens 
BARITONES 
Richard Bonelli Alfredo Gandolfi 
George Cehanovsky Julius Huehn (new) 
Louis D’Angelo Carlo Morelli (new) 


Arnold Gabor Friedrich Schort 
Eduard Habicht (new) John Charles Thomas 
BASSOS 

Chase Baromeo (new) Emanuel List 
Ludwig Hofmann Ezio Pinza 
Virgilio Lazzari Hubert Raidich (new) 
Dudley Marwick (new) James Wolfe 
CONDUCTORS 
Artur Bodanzky Ettore Panizza 
ASSISTANT CONDUCTORS 
Pietro Cimara Karl Riedel 
Riccardo Dellera Hermann Weigert 
Antonio Dell’Orofice 
STAGE DIRECTOR 
Desire Defrere 
PROMPTER 
Frederick Vajda.” 


The names of forty-three singers not 
appearing upon the announcement in- 
clude: 

SOPRANOS 


Lillian Clark Mary Moore 
Leonora Corona Nina Morgana 
Ellen Dalossy Maria Mueller 
Philine Falco Eidé Noréna 

Clara Jacobo Lily Pons 
Gertrude Kappel Rosa Ponselle 
Anny Konetzni Thalia Sabanieeva 
Lotte Lehmann Grete Stueckgold 
Gota Ljungberg Elda Vettori 


Queena Mario Phradie Wells 
MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 
Grace Divine 
Louise Homer 
Maria Olszewska 
Carmela Ponselle 


Gladys Swarthout 
Cyrena Van Gordon 
Henriette Wakefield 


TENORS 
Angelo Bada Tito Schipa 
Dino Borgioli Alfio Tedesco 
Rafaelo Diaz Marek Windhein 
Nino Martini 

BARITONES 


Gustav Schuetzendorf 
Lawrence Tibbett 


Armando Borgioli 
Giuseppe de Luca 
Millo Picco 


BASSES 
Paolo Ananian Pompilio Malatesta 
Arthur Anderson Leon Rothier 
CONDUCTORS 
Vincenzo Bellezza Wilfred Pelletier 
Louis Hasselmans Giu Sert 
ASSISTANT CONTI CTORS 
Adolfo C amozzo Edwat 
Giuseppe Cesati E ardo Pe 
STAGE DIRBDCTOI 
Wilhelm v Wymetal, | 
Ot the new American artists cage 
Miss Antoine, Mr. Hue a Mr. Mar 
wick are all products t 1 
Graduate School The tirst 
peared in the school’s perat rodcuct 


and with the opera series spoms 


Philadelphia Orchestr 


Marwick has been heard wm era ea 
in Gilbert and Sullivan an ther prodo 
tions. He has also been s 


Friends of Music and the \ew Ts 
Oratorio Society 

Miss Symons has been on tour m Jead 
roles with the San Carlo company. Miss 
Votipka has sung in various operatic pr 
ductions including those at thé \cw Jars 
Hippodrome. Mr. Baro 
the University of M gal 
for three years during w time he 
peared at La Scala in 
sung at the Teatro ( Bu 
and with the Chicago ( pera Ass 
ciation and appeared last fall at the Hipp 
drome. 

Mr. Habicht has been a member i the 
Berlin State Opera for a number years 
and has sung at Bayreuth and was als 
member of the Chicago Civic Opera Ass 
ciation during ics Geen il season Mr. Rasdich 
is a native of Belgium la 
opera in Brussels and has appeare 
recital in New York. Mr. Morelli, a mative 
of Chile, was a member of the Chicag 
Civic Opera Association and | 
various European cities. He ; 
peared in opera at the Hippo 
is a brother of the late Renato Zanelli, anor 








a member of the Metropolit 

Mr. Johnson was b ih, Camada 
As a young man he came to New York and 
was a member oi thi ir of the Brock 
Presbyterian Chur His first stage ex- 
perience was in the leading role of Oskar 
Straus’s operetta, The Waltz t 
1907. After one season he we 
for further study, refusing very w 
offers to continue as a heht op RI 


After several years of study with I 
bardi in Florence he made his gTan Tee'T 
debut under the name of Edoardc 


vanni in the title-role of Andrea emer 
in Padua. He created the leadime tenor 
roles in a number of operas by Pucom 
Montemezzi, Pizetti, Alfano and Zandoma 


and sang in the first Parsifal at La Scalk 
in 1914, 

Returning to this untr 2 
sang for two seas 
Opera. Joining the Metr 
he has been a member 
ever since 


At a recent meeting baat 
directors of the Metropolit per 
ciation, John Erskine Ernest 4 
John M. Perry and Felix M. W fi 
were elected to the board 

Southern Tour Considered 

Mr. Johnson held a meeting » 
newspaper representatives i 5 
on the afternoon of May 22. This w 
the first of a series of press confer : 
which the new general director imtemds 
establishing with the idea wine 
the Metropolitan Opera ser to the 
public and creating a mor efinite u 
derstanding of its problems ar pur 
poses. In outlinis go } s plat > M : 
son said that he hoped to have the C2 
of the various departments of the opera 
organization meet the newspaper repr 
sentatives from time t Se 

Earle R Lewis I u ine 
Metropolitan, was quoted as saying 
there was a possibility f a southern 
tour including a number of hes en 
route and extending as far as Mex 
City, the tour to last about eight weeks 

to be und } chore th 

opening of the New 
after its cl j t 


, 


Montreal 
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MENDELSSOHN WORK 
HEARD IN BROOKLYN 


Oratorio Elijah, Given by Or- 
chestra and Chorus of N. Y. 
University 

BrooKLyn, May 20.—An impressive 
presentation of Elijah was heard by 
an audience of 2,500 at Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High Schol on May 18. The 
Mendelssohn oratorio, seldom presented 
in such artistic manner, was given upon 
this occasion by the chorus and orches- 
tra of the New York University de- 
partment of music under the baton of 
Hollis Dann. The personnel of soloists 
included Ruth Rodgers, Gertrude 
Schmidt Andrea, sopranos; Amy Eller- 
man, Bertha Wingert Bailey, contral- 
tos; George Rasely, tenor, and Frederic 
Baer, baritone. The chorus numbered 
four hundred voices and the orchestra, 
ninety-five players, an instrumental en- 
semble of which John Warren Erb is 
the conductor. 

This event, second in a series planned 
to extend into future seasons at Techni- 
cal High School was outstanding in 
quality of performance. Soloists, massed 
voices and orchestra were magnificently 
fused into the dramatic grandeur of 
music calling for the finest kind of 
finesse in its delivery. The spirited 
climaxes, however, never overstepped 
the bound of reverent interpretation. 

The third annual concert of the Chor- 
al Art Society, Maurice C. Rumsey, 
conductor, was held at the Hotel Bos- 
sert on May 15. Among the composers 
represented on the program were Schu- 
bert, Bantock, Cui, Kopolyoff, Noble 
Cain and Frederick Stevenson. The 
soloists were Hazel Clark Kent and 
Lillian Frances, sopranos; Veni War- 
wick Mann, contralto; Arthur Hadley, 
tenor, and William J. Fagan, baritone. 
[The accompanists were Doris M. Per- 
kin and Helen Hadley Wilson. 

Fetix Deyo 








Naumburg Concerts for Central Park 

The first of the annual series of four 
orchestral concerts in Central Park, 
sponsored by Walter W. and George W. 
Naumburg will be given on May 30. 
Leon Barzin and Geoffrey Harris will 
conduct during the series and young 
soloists will be introduced. 
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Previous History Surpassed in Growth 
Marked by Community Concert Sern 


ITH 150 cities affiliated, the Com- 
munity Concert Association plan 
is forging ahead in public interest and 
response with greater impetus than ever 
before, according to Ward French, gen- 
eral manager of the Community Concert 
Service. The close of spring cam- 
paigns finds many sections of the coun- 
try proving that there is no longer such 
a word as “depression” in Community 
Concerts’ lexicon. 
Particularly significant is the activity 





Arthur 


L. Wisner, 
Western Manager in a Greatly Extended 
Territory 


Community Concert's 


in the territory of Arthur L. Wisner, 
Western manager. From the Middle 
West to the Pacific Coast, city after 
city reveals support equal to, and in 
many cases, surpassing, previous rec- 
ords. Typical of this are Lansing, 
Mich., with 1,000 members over the 600 
of last year; Boise, Ida., with 1,300 
over last year’s 1,000; Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., which doubled its membership 
and now has between 600 and 700; La 
Crosse, Wis., which recorded a one- 
third increase, and El Paso, Tex., whose 
membership list is blooming. 

Another feature of Community Con- 
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Ward French, General Manager of Com- 
munity Concert Service of Columbia Concerts 
Corporation 


cert progress this year is the mumber 
of cities where renewals came in in ad- 
vance of the campaign. In Spokane, 
for example, where H. K. Hooks di- 
rected the campaign—and Spokane 
boasts of one of the largest of all Com- 
munity audiences, with 2,100 members 
—more than 1,500 were renewed by 
mail before the campaign opened 


No Campaign Needed 


Robert Ferguson, an executive of 
Community Concert Service, who di- 
rects eastern activities, reports an inter- 
esting story in connection with Saimt 
John, N. B. Saint John has the larg- 
est membership in the maritime prov- 
inces of Canada and is the only city 
in Canada or the United States where 
no campaign is needed. 

This means that every member renews 
at headquarters, following the anounce- 
ment at the closing of the previous sea- 
son that “first come will be first served.” 
After three days, old members are not 
protected, but within that three days, 
all memberships were taken up, to the 
capacity of the auditorium. 

From various localities comes ‘the 
news that campaigns were closed and 
capacity reached before the campaign 
was more than half over. Kitchener, 
Ont., closed a Monday to Saturday cam- 
paign on Thursday with more members 
than seats in the auditorium; Norfolk, 
Va., worked from Monday till Wednes- 
day and reached capacity. Providence, 
R. L., the giant member of Community 
Concerts, with a membership of 3,100, 
reached capacity; Hamilton, Ont., form- 
erly proud of 1,000 members, gleaned 
1,600 this year and moved to a larger 
hall. Scranton, Pa., increased from 1,- 
000 memberships to 1,300. 


New Co-operative Plan 





Special interest has been evinced im 
the new co-operative plan, and in ‘the 
East, Flora Walker, pioneer worker in 
Community Concerts, has been particu- 
larly active in the promotion of these 
concerts in her territory. 

Reports from Mr. Wisner, Mr. Fer- 
guson and other managers through the 
country show a fresh, keen interest m 
attractions with a dramatic appeal as 
well as musical—dance novelties, opera- 
tic programs, and vocal and imstrumen- 
tal ensembles. 


CARMEN PRODUCED 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


New York Opera Company Opens 
Shert Sgrimg Season im the 
Academy of Music 
Pans, May 20:—With a 
wel] produced Carmen, the New York 
Grand Oper2 Company, Enzo dell’Ori- 
fine, attmitic dinector, and Fulgenzio 
Guerrisri, condimtor, opened a brief 
Spring SSRsOn OC opera im the Academy 
od Nbusic winch housed am encouraging- 
hy large ami wery enthusiastic audience. 
Bath the Cummem and the Dom Jose 
were im tthe humdi of artists familiar 
here, the imeunitent of the former role 
being Brome Castagna,, who sang the 
Sevilian cigarette girl last summer at 
Robin Hood Deill, andi also at the open 
ing of the smsom of opera givem under 
the auspices of the Plnladelphia Orches 
tra Association Inst falll, while the lat 
ter role wos telkem by Armand Tokat- 
yan, who bas feem heard im it locally 
with the Metmopolitam and other opera 
forces. Mine. Castagna puts into her 
impersonation mucin of the feline qual- 
ity thet once mucited! the notable charac- 
terizutioms of Zelie de Lussam and 
Maria Gay andi Mr. Tokatyam is am ad- 
mirably romantic tera. Both were in 
excellent wore amd brought thrilling 
“theatre” tp tthe dramatic climaxes of 
the smupgiiers” amd the arena scenes. 
4 Debutante Michaela 
Virgina Penierton,, formerly drama- 
tic actress, omadie ber local debut as 
Viichadia. Pallipaiily servous at first, she 
gained aasmamce um ber first act duet 
with Don José, and received hearty ap- 
plause for the always popular cavatina 
m tthe third act. The following scena 
with Don jose was also well taken the- 
winle not overly 
sweet and true in 
John 


atrically Tie wore, 
VOIIMTIIMIOIS,, (& CGEaT 
imonution. Aotier mewcomer, 
wes 2 rolust Escamillo. 

The costin immo of Maria Veracini 
and Geongm Standing as Frasquita and 


WTS 


Merosties, of Exgemm Prosperoni and 
Lindowinn Ollmere as D/Ancairo and Re- 
mendadin, andl of Foster Miller as 
Zumge, were all excellent. Maestro 


Guerrerni, as usual batoniess, kept the 
pace ©f the performance alert and con- 
vincing and the chorus and orchesira of 
forty-two druwm from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra guve impressive service, as 
thd the thalliet, recruited from the Metro- 
polttan W. R. M. 
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THREE OPERAS GIVEN 
BY DETROIT FORCES 


Metropolitan Artists Appear 
in Series under Symphony- 
Opera Auspices 


Detroit, May 20.—With its three 
successful productions of Puccini’s The 
Swallow, Gounod’s Faust and Deems 
Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson, May 7, 10 and 
14, respectively, in Masonic Auditor- 
ium, the Detroit Civic Opera reached 
an artistic level comparable with the 
best in the United States. 

The season was brilliant from every 
viewpoint. The auditorium, seating 
4,500, was nearly sold out for each per- 
formance. Vocally, orchestrally and 
scenically, each opera met the demands 
of seasoned opera-goers. No detail was 
left unfinished to make the season the 
greatest, perhaps, that this city has had. 

Thaddeus Wronski, executive director 
of the opera, imported a list of Metro- 
politan Opera principals, who par- 
cipated in all three productions. The 
Swallow, which was given its world 
premiere in English, included Lucrezia 
Bori, Lillian Clarke, Edward Johnson, 
Marek Windheim, Louis D’Angelo, 
Paul Ananian and Philina Falco. The 
translation was by Mr. Wronski and 
was an excellent piece of work. 

Pelletier Is Conductor 

La Rondine was conducted by Wil- 
fred Pelletier, who also was on the 
podium for Faust and Peter Ibbetson. 
The Detroit Symphony occupied the pit 
for all three operas, an arrangement 
made at the beginning of the season, 
when it was decided by the opera and 
symphony societies to join forces for 
the first time. 

During the regular symphony season 
the resources of the opera society had 
been placed at the disposal of the or- 
chestra for its productions of Tristan 
und Isolde and the Secret of Suzanne. 
Announcement of the continuance of 
this arrangement for a second year al- 
ready has been made by the officers of 
the two societies. A combined main- 
tenance fund campaign to _ secure 
$151,550 for the 1935-36 season is in 
progress. 

For The Swallow, Ruth Page and 
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Bentley Stone were imported for the 
second act ballet. The Detroit Civic 
Opera ballet, under the direction of 
Theodore J. Smith, also took part. 

The exemplary scenery for all three 
was by Peter J. Donigan, of Ravinia 
Park fame. Desire Defrere was stage 
manager. 

Leon Rothier was called in at the last 
moment to replace Max Pantaleieff 
(who was ill) as Mephistopheles in 
Faust. Richard Crooks originally had 
been engaged to sing the title part, but 
was prevented from doing so because 
of his recent operation. Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli substituted for him. 

Others in the cast included Helen 
Jepson as Marguerite; Richard Bonelli 
as Valentin, Miss Falco as Martha, Mr. 
\nanian as Wagner and Lois Johnston 
Chapman, local soprano, as Siebel. 

Peter Ibbetson marked the climax of 
the season. The composer came on 
ahead of the performance to direct the 
final rehearsals and remained to witness 
as satisfactory a production of his fine 
work as has yet been given. The Met- 
ropolitan principals who created most 
of the major roles for the premiere in 
1931, were in the Detroit performance, 
including Miss Bori and Mr. Johnson, 
Alfredo Gandolfi, Miss Clarke, Miss 
Falco, Messrs. Windheim, D’Angelo 
and Ananian. 

The work of the orchestra was par- 
ticularly effective for Peter Ibbetson. 
Without the symphony, the opera season 
would not have taken place, Wronski 
declared. The Civic Opera chorus was 
splendid throughout and Mr. Taylor 
voiced high praise for its accomplish- 
ments. HERMAN WISE 





People’s Civic Chorus Gives Concert in 
Jersey City 

Jersty City, May 20.—The People’s 
Civic Chorus, Adele Rankin, conductor, 
gave its sixth concert in Bergen Lyceum 
on May 9. The soloists were Mary 
Ledgerwood, contralto, and Bryce Little, 
bass. The former sang works by Respi- 
ghi, R. Strauss, Grieg, Ponchielli and 
others. The chorus sang Sibelius’s Dear 
Land of Home, Mueller’s Sunset, Rach- 
maninoff’s Creation Hymn, Lutkin’s 
Cargoes, Gaul’s Battle of Jericho, works 
by E. Charles, Alcock, Bach, Kountz, 
Foster and others. H. F. Waters and 
Mrs. Warren Wannamaker were the ac- 
companists. 
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Schelling New Baltimore Conductor ” 


BALTIMORE, May 20.—Ernest Schell- 
ing, well known as a pianist and as the 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony children’s concerts, 
has been appointed conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony for next season, 
according to an announcement by Fred- 
erick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music. Mr. Schelling succeeds George 
Siemonn who recently resigned. 


“This appointment is in line with the 
policy of the orchestra to recognize 
American music and musicians,” said 
Mr. Huber. “I feel fortunate that I 
have been able to obtain for Baltimore 
such a distinguished conductor,” he as- 
serted, “and I know that the orchestra 
will gain immeasurably in national 
prestige under his conductorship.” 

In connection with the regular sym- 
phony concerts Mr. Schelling will con- 
duct a series for young people, a type 
of work in which he has had notable 
success. It is made clear that his Balti- 
more position will not interfere with 
Mr. Schelling’s Philharmonic-Symphony 
activities. 





Ernest Schelling Is Appointed Conductor of 
the Baltimore Symphony for Next Season 


ANN ARBOR MAY FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 

lish text by M. Calvocoressi was given in 
such clear diction by the Choral Union 
that scarcely a word was blurred. The 
utter absence of sophistication, simplicity 
of form, great characterization of chorus 
and individuals and folk-like grotesqueness 
were only a few of the elements that made 
the great opera vital on the concert plat- 
form. 

Maxim Panteleieff as Boris was dis- 
appointing. He revealed considerable vocal 
power but no dramatic ingenuity and his 
English was hard to understand. Myrtle 
Leonard, who had little opportunity in 
Drum Taps, sang the part of Marina in a 
mellifluous voice that established her as a 
first rate contralto and a good actress as 
well. Paul Althouse gave the most note- 
worthy performance exhibiting musical in- 
sight and histrionic ability in interpreting 
both Shuisky and the Pretender. Theodore 
Webb was admirable as Pimen and Ran- 
goni. Wilbur Evans, another good baritone, 
doubled as Andrei and Varlaam. Dorothy 
Park, soprano; Hope Eddy, contralto, and 
Mark Bills, baritone, all recruited from the 
Choral Union, sang their small parts dis- 


tinctively. E. William Doty was at the 
organ. Earl Moore achieved unusually 
hne co-ordination and balance between his 
chorus and the Chicago Symphony. The 
Choral Union was at its best and the 
orchestra likewise seemed to be inspired 
by the score. It was a memorable per- 
formance and a grand finale for the forty- 
second Festival. 


Waterbury Little Symphony Numbers 
Four Years of Service to Public 
WATERBURY, CONN., May 20.—The 

Waterbury Little Symphony, William 
A. Tinsley, conductor, which was organ- 
ized in 1931, has increased its person- 
nel over a period of four years, from an 
organization of fourteen to fifty-two 
regular players, and serves the public 
without compensation to members of the 
orchestra or the conductor. The purpose 
of the group is “to furnish music of 
the better class to the public and to 
offer competent soloists an opportunity 
to play or sing with orchestral accom- 
paniment.” 
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Annual Dinner of Music Asso- 
ciation Has Meisle as 
Guest of Honor 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The annual 
dinner of the Philadelphia Music Teach 
ers Association, which since its founda- 
tion in 1891 has been a feature of the 
spring musical season, was held on May 
9 in the Hotel Warwick. The president 
Dr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, asso 
ciate editor of The Etude, presided, and 
the toasts and addresses, as usual, were 
both witty and sagacious. Minerva Ben- 
nett, director of the Temple University 
Women’s Chorus, responded to “To 
the Music Teacher, Who Gives”; Dr. 
Nicholas Douty, to “To the Humor in 
Music,” and Eleanor Morton, noted 
woman journalist, to “To Musicians | 
Have Known.” ‘The addresses were by 
Mrs. Walter Knerr, president of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, on 
“Here Music Begins,” and Dr. James 
Francis Cooke, editor of The Etude, and 
for seventeen years, preceding the pres 
ent incumbent, president of the Music 
Teachers Association. 

Kathryn Meisle was the guest of hon 
or and concluding the program, offered 
a miniature song recital. She was in 
glorious voice and her list included songs 
by Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff and 
Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix, from Sam- 
son et Dalila, which she supplemented 
with Villier Stanford’s The Bould Bhoy, 
Gerald Williams’s Babies’ Night Song 
and the Habanera from Carmen. The 
two arias were delivered with great 
dramatic force and fervor. Charles Gil- 
bert Spross was the admirable accom- 
panist and also contributed several solos. 

Marjorie Tyre, harpist of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, was heard in recital 
on May 19 in the auditorium of the 
Zeckwer - Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy before a large and applausive 
audience. Miss Tyre showed notable 
technical proficiency, backed by inter 
pretative intelligence and ability to pro 
ject the moods of the various composers 
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TEACHERS CONVENE IN PHILADELPHIA 


represented. She devoted herself to 
music of the 17th and 18th centuries, of 
which a Sarabande from the Fourth 
Concerto Royale of Couperin and a 
Corelli Giga were outstanding. A well 
written Impromptu of Gabriel Faure 
came midway in her program, and then 
Three Poetical Studies by Carlos Sal- 
zedo, whose charming and effective 
Night Breeze, was her encore number 
at the end of the recital. Finally she 
played the solo part of Ravel's Introduc- 
tion and Allegro, Alexander Kelberine 
playing the piano reduction of the o- 
chestral score, prepared by the comy 
and sharing in the ovation that followed 

Isabelle Vengerova, piano, Lea Lubo 
shutz, violin, and Felix Salmond, ‘cello, 


MOSerT. 


united forces on May 16 in Casimir 
Hall of the Curtis Institute, in a faculty 
artists’ trio program. Their recital was 
one of the most distinguished chamber 
music events in a season very rich 
this type of music. The rather neglect 
Mendelssohn D Minor Trio was superb 
ly delivered and the other numbers were 


the Beethoven Op. 11, in B Fiat, 
the Brahms Op. 87, in C. 

Kathryn Lippincott, a talented young 
pianist, who was heard in her first re- 
cital on May 8 in the Ethical Culture 
auditorium, featured Bach and De- 
bussy on her program. In the first cate- 


gory were excellent performances of 
Olga Samaroff’s transcription of the G 
Minor organ fugue and Myra Hess’s 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring and in the 
latter, the Fireworks and Gold Fish 
Of interest, too, were Paul Nordoff’s 
artistic treatments of a group of Stephen 
Foster’s songs, especially delightful be 


ing The Camptown Races. 

Kathryn Zug, a young pianist from 
Reading, in her recital of May 16 in the 
Ethical Culture auditorium, proved both 
present accomplishment and much | 
ise for future development. Her list 
included well performed Schubert and 
Chopin compositions, the Schumann 
Carnaval and a fascinating Humor- 
esque-Intermezzo by Alberto Jonas. 

Third and final concert of the Orphe 
us Club, Alberto Bimboni, conductor, 


roam 
prom- 
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was given on May 1 in the Academy, a 
very large audience in attendance. A 
“popular” program was given, selected 
from the chorus’s repertoire by votes 
of the associate and active members. 
The result was an interesting and sur- 
prisingly varied evening. One of the 
most charming features was in the sec- 
ond half of the program when, under 
the title of Round Table Songs, the 
club gathered informally about the 
piano, regardless of the usual placement 
by voice classifications, and sang several 
works in solo form with chorus back- 
ground. John Ott was at the piano 
with Mr. Bimboni joining him at times 
in a four-hand accompaniment. 

Mr. Bimboni achieved his customary 
fine ensemble results in such widely 
varied offerings as the finale from The 
Gondoliers, the Tannhauser Pilgrim’s 
Chorus, Dear Land of Home (Charles 
Manney’s adaptation of the second 
theme of Sibelius’s Finlandia), Dudley 
Buck’s arrangement of Annie Laurie, 
and the Hospodi Pomiloi, usually 
known as the Kiev Response. 


Academy Foyer Concert 


Che Society for Contemporary Music 
concluded’ its season in its reorganized 
form on April 26 in the Academy Foy- 
er, under the chairmanship of Alexan- 
der Kelberine. The playing forces con- 
sisted of a score of Philadelphia 
Orchestra men, under the leadership of 
Saul Caston, first trumpet of the orches- 
tra, whose conductorial ability first 
shown in some of last summer’s Dell 
programs, added new laurels, through 
his able achievement in some very dif- 
ficult scores of the newer musical dis- 
pensation. Some of the works required 
the excellent assistance of Margaret 
Codd, soprano; Samuel Barber, bari- 
tone; Sylvan Levin, pianist; the Curtis 
String Quartet; Jascha Brodsky and 
Benjamin Sharlip, violins; Max Aron- 
off, viola, and Orlando Cole, ’cello. 

Two of the five composers represent- 
ed on the program were present, Ernst 
Toch, who took several bows at the 
conclusion of his The Chinese Flute, 
for soprano and chamber orchestra, and 
Samuel Barber, who sang the solo part 
in his setting of Matthew Arnold’s 
poignant Dover Beach, for string quar- 
tet and baritone. Mr. Toch has simu- 
lated the atmosphere and moods of the 
East very convincingly, mainly through 
use of Oriental instruments such as 
bells, cymbals and bells. Miss Codd 
sang the very difficult vocal sections, in- 
tercalated in the six instrumental sec- 
tions, with musicianship and _ under- 
standing and the important flute of the 
title was well played by John A. Fischer. 


Mr. Barber has adopted a quasi- 
declamatory style for the voice part of 
his setting of Arnold’s poem of passion 
and pessimism and the result was ef- 
fective. Other novelties were Joseph 
Huettel’s L’Arlequinade, a Scherzo for 
chamber group; Nicholai Berezowsky’s 
Suite, for five woodwinds, curious in 
rhythms and leaning heavily on tonal- 
ity; Arthur MHonegger’s  Pastorale 
d’Eté, one of his less aggressively mod- 
ernistic works, for woodwinds and 
strings; and the Shostakovich piano 
concerto, to which Mr. Levin brought 
superb pianism and received the largest 
plaudits of the evening. 


W. R. Murpuy 


Seminary Music School 
Honors Dr. Dickinson 
at Festival in Church 





Clarence Dickinson, Founder and Director of 


Union Theological Seminary's School of 
Sacred Music 
In honor of Clarence Dickinson, 


founder and director of the School of 
Sacred Music of Union ‘Theological 
Seminary, a musical festival was given 
by its students and alumni, in the River- 
side Church, New York, on the evening 
of May 18. The occasion also marked 
the seventh anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the school. 

An organ recital was given by Dr. 
Dickinson in the afternoon and in the 
evening a program composed entirely of 
works by him was sung by a choir 
which included 700 singers in the chan- 
cel and an antiphonal choir of 500 
children from five neighboring states. 
The soloists were Corleen Wells of the 
faculty of the school, who is soloist at 
the Brick Presbyterian Church; Rose 
Bryant, contralto soloist of the same 
church; Harold Haugh, tenor, a gradu- 
ate of the school, who is soloist at the 
West End Collegiate Church, and 
George C. Baker, Jr., of the seminary, 
bass soloist of the Church of All Na 
tions. 
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KLEMPERER RESUMES 
LOS ANGELES BATON 


Swarthout, Tibbett Are Soloists 
—Harris Overture Has First 
Local Hearing 


Los ANGELEs, May 20.—Otto Klemp- 
erer returned from his European season 
to lead the Philharmonic in the last pair 
of concerts but one, of the season. The 
concerts were given in Shrine Audi- 
torium, with Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone, as soloist, on May 3 and 4. A 
capacity audience heard each program, 
and gave Mr. Klemperer unstinted ova- 
tions. Mr. Tibbett’s appearance was 
made possible through the co-operation 
of L. E. Behymer, who had booked the 
baritone for a concert, but permitted 
ticket-holders to hear him with orches- 
tra. 

It was a gala occasion for the former 
Los Angeles artist and he achieved ex- 
cellent singing in three arias and one 
song. His numbers were Eri tu, trom 
Verdi’s A Masked Ball; Credo from the 
some composer’ s Otello; Largo al 
Factotum, from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, and Traume by Wagner. 

The work of the orchestra was im- 
proved over that in recent concerts, but 
it still falls short of that of last sea- 
son. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 
repeated from earlier in the year, and 
served Mr. Klemperer with a suitable 
vehicle for his reappearance. Wotan’s 
Farewell, sung by Mr. Tibbett, and the 
Magic Fire Music from Walktire con- 
cluded the program. ‘The intermission 
was shortened to make room for a 
speech and appeal for funds by Rupert 
Hughes, who stated that the organiza- 
tion was in urgent need of some $40,- 
000, with which to clear the season. 

Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan, made her local debut 


as soloist with the orchestra in its 
eighth Saturday evening concert on 
May 11. Here to fulfill a motion pic 


ture contract, the young singer attracted 
an expectant audience that included 
prominent representatives from the film 
colony. Miss Swarthout satisfied her 
listeners that she is a personable young 
woman who knows how to sing in a 
manner and style pleasing to the layman 
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Mary Garden, 
Classes at the 


Who Is 
Chicago Musical 
This Summer, Seen with Three Scholarship 


to Give Opera 


College 
San 


Students in a Class in Francisco 


as well as the musician. She has a wide 
range, and above all, an appealing qual- 
ity that should prove an invaluable as- 
set in pictures. She Che faro, 
from Gluck’s Orpheus; Connais tu, 
from Mignon and Depuis le Jour from 
Louise. 

This concert also marked the first per 
formance here of a new work by Roy 
Harris, former California composer. 
The work was commissioned by the 
RCA-Victor Company, and bears the 
prodigious title, When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home. Mr. Harris has writ 
ten all his own notes for the work, in 
which he explains the two parts in his 
eight minute overture. He has attempt 
ed to portray a cross-section of Ameri- 
can life, basing his musical ideas upon 
the themes of this old popular song. 

Work Makes Wide Appeal 

Mr. Harris has treated the themes 
boldly, if not brutally, painting his pic 
ture with a broad brush, but without 
obscuring lines of delicate sentiment 
He does not lose sight of his goal, 
neither does he stray far from his chos 
en tune, although it is dressed up in the 
latest holiday attire. Altogether, the 
work made the widest appeal of any 
Harris compositions yet heard here. Mr. 
Klemperer and the players were both 
feted for the performance. Other 
works were excerpts from Lohengrin 
and Schubert’s Symphony in C, No. 7. 

The Euterpe Opera Reading Club, 
Roland Paul, director, presented La 
Favorita in its May program in the 
3iltmore Theatre. Mrs. Hennion Rob 
inson was at the piano and the soloists 
were Lois Chambers, Elsa Van Norman, 
Oscar Griffith and Thomas McGrana- 
han. John Westervelt, tenor, assisted 
by Arta Rogers, organist, gave an en- 
joyable recital in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Santa Monica, on May 10. 

The Abas String Quartet, which has 
built an enviable reputation in a single 
season, gave the last in its series in the 
Beverly Hills Hotel on April 22. 
The ensemble provided the first Los 
Angeles hearing of Sibelius’s Quartet 
in D Minor, Voces Intimae, Op. 56, 
and was also heard in an inspired per 
formance of Beethoven’s Quartet in B 
Flat, Op. 130. 


sang 


Isaac Van Grove Joins 
Summer Facuity of the 
Chicago Musical College 

CuicaGco, May 20.—Isaac Van Grove, 
distinguished conductor of the Chicago 
Opera Company and the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera, joined the summer faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College after sev- 
eral year’s absence. Mr. Van Grove 
will give private coaching in operatic 
and song literature and will also have 
classes in opera. In addition to his con- 
ducting, Mr. Van Grove has. won dis- 
tinction as an accompanist and coach 
for several of the prominent stars ot 
opera, among them Rosa Raisa, Lucien 
Muratore, Claudia Muzio and Tita 
Ruffo. 

Rudolph Ganz will give private and 
class instruction in repertoire and piano 
technique. 

Mary Garden's forthcoming classes in 
opera are arousing uncommon interest. 
trom June 24 to August 3, the noted so 
prano will give aspiring students the 


benefit of her great experience and 
unique talent. 
In a recent San Francisco class of 


this type, Miss Garden had for students 
three resident members of the 
l‘rancisco Opera last season. They are 
seen in the above photograph with her 
—from the left, Querita Eybel, drama- 
tic soprano; Jack Howell, baritone, 
and Emily Hardy, coloratura soprano. 


San 


The Oratorio Society, John Small- 
man, conductor, put forth its most am 
bitious effort of the season in a well 
rounded presentation of Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, in the Auditorium on 
April 26. The soloists were Ruth 
Somerindyke, soprano; Catherine Rue, 
contralto; Thomas McGranahan, tenor, 
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Summer Faculty of 


Grove, on 
Chicago Musical College 


Isaac Van 


and Allan Watson, bass. ‘The orches 
tra was selected from the ranks of the 
Philharmonic and Dr. Raymond Hast 
ings was at the organ. 

Pro Musica, Gertrude Ross, presi- 
dent, sponsored a program of seldom- 
heard works in its last program on 
April 29. Philip Kahgan, violist, and 
Paloma Schramm, pianist, united in a 
fine performance of Bach’s G Minor 
Sonata for piano and viola; Anthony 
Linden, Mr. Kahgan and Alfred Kast 
ner were heard in Debussy’s trio for 
flute, viola and harp, and a group of 
Mahler songs were sung by Jean 
Chown. 

Hat D. Crain 
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THE VIOLINIST 'S MUSIC SHELF 


This volume presents the choicest works of more than 
§0 English, French, German, Bohemian and _ Italian 
masters of the period from 1620 to 1730. 
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written by the great masters during this period. 
unusual feature not to be found in other collections of 
this character is a series of portraits of the composers 
volume, 
Fiorillo, Kreutzer, Mozart, Spohr, Viotti and others. 
Each composition is preceded by a paragraph of his- 
torical, biographical or critical comment. 


—the previous one, titled “The Days of Corelli and 
Bach,” completely covering the earlier period of the 
Reference to the Composer Index reveals 
70 compositions, 


melodic in character, 


An 


intrinsically 


including Beethoven, Boccherini, 


The volume 


comprises 272 pages—96 pages for the violin part and 176 pages for the piano 


accompaniment part. 


encased in an attractive three-color cover. 


The violin notes are extra large in size. 


Both parts are 
Price, $2.50. 
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Philharmonic and Visiting En- 
semble Conducted by Beecham 
—Bach Choir Commemorates 


Composer’s Birth with Per- 
formance of St. Matthew 
Passion 


By Basu. MAINE 


LONDON, MAY 15 

URING the past two months the 

D concert halls have provided such 
a variety of interest that the re- 
corder must eliminate all but the most 
important events in order to keep the 
communication within proper limits. 
Nevertheless, I find no problem in 
choosing the outstanding experience: it 
was the performance of Verdi’s Re- 
quiem Mass in Queen’s Hall on April 


4. The association of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Leeds Festival 
Chorus resulted in an interpretation 


which was peculiarly satisfying and fre- 
quently inspiring. 

It would be foolish of course to pre- 
tend that the Leeds Chorus gave us the 
very fervor of Italian choral singing, 
or that we were carried from Queen’s 
Hall to become witnesses of a native 
enactment. Yet for all that, this fine 
body of singers conveyed a quality of 
dignity, which, if it was not always in- 
digenous, often saved the music from 
descending to the banal. 

The Leeds Chorus afforded a double 
pleasure; first, by reason of its rich 
sonority, which I have never heard 
equaled by any other choir; second, 
because of the singers’ insight into the 
nature of Verdi’s masterpiece. How 
often for instance is the Dies Irae made 
to sound cheap in the ears of a North- 
ern audience? Here, it was endowed 
with its proper dramatic significance. 
The double fugue of the Sanctus, too, 
was as masterly an execution as it is 
a conception. Throughout the work the 
chorus maintained the emotional inten- 
sity of the music, so that one completely 
realized the composer’s meaning when, 
moved by Manzoni’s death, he offered 
to compose this Mass in order to “ful- 
fill a great longing.” Such a perform- 
. ance as this could not but convert even 
the Biilows of our time, if there are any 
left. 

Those who have always believed in 
the greatness of the Requiem were con- 
firmed in their belief by this interpre- 
tation of Beecham. When I say that 
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LEEDS CHORUS SINGS VERDI REQUIEM 


the Tuba Mirum produced an almost 
visual impression, | am indicating how 
truly the spirit of the episode had been 
caught. Another glorious moment was 
the smooth, round tone of the basses in 
the Lachrymosa, and another the pianis- 
simo tone—how rare is this in choral 
singing !—in the Libera Me. The lat- 
ter was the more telling in contrast 
with the dramatic declaration of Inez 
Souez, a sensitive singer, but too man- 
nered for the full realisation of the so- 
prano music. As for the other soloists, 
Heddle Nash was a little diffident in 
rounding off some of his phrases, a 
fault which I have noted before in him 
and which he should quickly correct if 
he is to realize his promise to take a 
place in the first rank of English tenors. 
Margaret McArthur and Norman Walk- 
er both sang with distinction in music 
which asks for a good deal more than 
distinction. The fact is that we have 
few among the young solo singers who 
can seize the opportunity offered by 
this vivid vocal writing. 

Of the numerous commemorations of 
Bach’s 250th anniversary, none has been 
more carefully or devotedly prepared 
than the festival of the Bach Choir. 
This body was formed about sixty years 
ago to do service to the composer. It 
was something in the nature of a land- 
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mark when in 1876, the choir gave the 
B Minor Mass in the old St. James 
Hall. Its members have rarely been 
noted for any great brilliance, but al- 
ways for single minded devotion, and 
that was the informing quality of the 
performance of the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion with which the festival was con- 
cluded on Passion Sunday. 

The complete work was given and both 
at the morning and afternoon sessions the 
punctuality and quiet behavior of the audi- 
ence helped to make this an impressive 
experience. Incidentally the audience in- 
cluded a most heartening representation of 
the younger music-lovers. 

Mr. Reginald Jacques conducted with 
great care for detail, and it was no fault of 
his if the choir was sometimes overwhelmed 
by the anonymous orchestra. As usual the 
tenors were the weakest group and espe- 
cially in those passages where they were 
most required to be strong. Still, as I 
have said, this choir’s peculiar feature is 
not brilliance. As for understanding, it 
can be said that the singer’s highest attain- 
ments coincided with Bach’s own; in the 
strategic opening chorus, for example, and 
again in that supreme example of imag- 
ination and form, O Man, Thy Grievous 
Sin. 

One was ready to admit once again that 
in works like the Passions of Bach, under- 
standing is of greater value than virtuosity, 
even if one could have welcomed more of 
the latter in some of the solo singing. It 





Y. Singing Teachers Hold Frolic 





Parker 
Members of the New York Singing Teachers in Their Annual Frolic Held in Aeolian Hall on 


May 2l. 


First Row, Left to Right: Mrs. Mount, Dr. Frederick McKay, Hilda Grace Gelling; 


Harry Spier, Percy Rector Stephens (as St. Peter), Mrs. John Francis Brines, Walter Mattern, 


Mrs. Homer Mowe, Mrs. Edgar Schofield, Mr. Schofield, Miss M. Oliphant. 


Second Row: 


Bill Willard, Bernard Taylor, Frieda Klink, Kathryn Carylna, Harvey Enders, Jeannette 
Vreeland, Josephine Vollmer, William Vollmer and Carl Gutekunst 


The final meeting of the season and the 
Annual Frolic of the New York Singing 
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Teachers Association were held in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of May 21. Officers 
elected for the coming season include: 
president, Edgar Schofield who succeeds 
Percy Rector Stephens, resigned; first 
vice-president, Hilda Grace Gelling ; second 
vice president, Bernard U. Taylor; third 
vice-president, Harry R. Spier; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Fannie Gilbert Brines; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Klaire D. 
Shoup; registrar, Mme. Melanie Guttman- 
Rice; treasurer, Homer G. Mowe; execu- 
tive board: Leon Carson, William J. Falk, 
Walter Golde, Mme. Caroline Mihr-Hardy, 
Carl Gutekunst; Clara Kalisher, Walter 
Mattern, George E. Shea, Mr. Stephens, 
Mme. Louise Gerard-Thiers, Charles Tam- 
me and Frederic Warren. 


Following the business meeting a dra- 
matic entertainment was given by members 
of the association. This included four 
sketches, the first What a Relief! by Mr. 
and Mrs, Homer G. Mowe: Moveless 
Movies by Harvey Enders; The Great 
Kaldina by Edgar Schofield, Les Deux 
Grenadiers by Mr. and Mrs. Vollmer, and 
Heaven, by Mr. Stephens. Others taking 
part are shown in the above photograph 
in the first and second rows. 
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Bournemouth Festival Revived 
with Richard Austin as Con- 
ductor and Director — Part of 
Walton Work Heard — Sym- 
phony by Williams Given 


was the old story: several of the arias 
were given with admirable tone-quality, but 
with a poor sense of phrase and rhythm. An 
exception was Elsie Suddaby. Stuart 
Wilson’s narrative was always vital, and 
even if he was open to criticism because 
of a too easy indulgence in word-painting, 
he did suggest that this was an Evangelist 
speaking of the things he knew and had 
seen. 

The spring has brought a few revivals 
of institutions which were thought to be 
dead. Chief among them was the renewed 
festival of Bournemouth. When Sir Dan 
Godfrey retired last summer from the musi- 
cal dictatorship of this town, Sir Hugh 
Allen remarked : “Bournemouth is a pioneer 
town. If only others would follow, music’s 
problem in England would be solved.” 

Since then Richard Austin, the new di- 
rector, has had the task of keeping up the 
town’s reputation. The festival was a 
measure of his success. In programs oi 
wide range, the orchestra was conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, John Barbirolli, 
Sir Henry Wood, Dr. Adrian Boult, Albert 
Coates, and finally by Mr. Austin him- 
self. Beecham conducted the opening con- 
cert and seemed to find difficulty in lifting 
the orchestra to the level he required, but 
it is certain that the other conductors had 
much the easier task for his efforts: for 
instance, I thought the orchestra played 
far better under Mr. Barbirolli on the 
following night in a program which in- 
cluded Elgar’s violin concerto. In_ this, 
Adolf Busch gave a very earnest and sen- 
sitive performance, and revealed that since 
last he played it here, he has found what 
spirit is enshrined in the lovely music. 

Musicians can be grateful to a town 
where orchestral music, even if it means 
losing money, is considered a_ necessity. 
Other seaside resorts believe that visitors 
can be drawn by an up-to-date swimming 
pool, an underground car-park, or an oc- 
casional splash of fireworks. Bournemouth’s 
attitude is more enlightened. Take away 
her orchestra and you take away her good 
name. That seems to be the meaning of 
the revival of the music festival. 

A symphony from William Walton and 
another from Vaughan Williams ought to 
give confidence to English musicians. Wal- 
ton’s however, is still unfinished—(three 
movements were played on April 1 under 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent)—and so, being a 
symphony, ought not yet to be discussed. 

Vaughan Williams’s new work was given 
for the first time at the B. B. C. symphony 
concert at Queen’s Hall on April 10. Unlike 
his other symphonies, it bears no program- 


title. It is just a Symphony in F Minor, 
and is dedicated to Arnold Bax. There is 
a significance in both these facts. With the 


first in mind we do not expect (especially 
after the recent piano concerto) that the 
music will offer any reward to those who 
follow for the sake of non-musical ex- 
perience. 

“This is a symphony occasionally in the 
key of F Minor, take it as such or leave 
it”, the composer seems to say. From the 
second, we deduced that the work, being, 
so to speak, from one composer to another, 
would not be comprehended at a first 
hearing. 

And it was so. The symphony is so 
pungent and downright in its statements, 
so spare in the development of these, that 
its matter appears to be the dispensing 
with important parts of speech. It is a 
symphony without verbs, in fact it has a 
rugged exterior through which we have a 
few glimpses of the Vaughan Williams of 
Job and even of the London Symphony. 
But as a whole it reveals a mind grappling 
with a new and intensely personal problem. 
How far that problem has been solved can- 
not be judged until we know more of what 
precisely is its nature. 
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Cecilia Schultz Leases 
Moore Theatre for Next 
Concert List in Seattle 
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Brother Anthony Cyril and Brother Faber, 
and the fifty bandsmen by Ralph Starke. 
The somewhat lengthy program of 
twenty-eight items covered a wide range of 
music from liturgical excerpts to humorous 
pieces and Gilbert and Sullivan excerpts. 
All these were extremely well sung with 
sensitive balance of tome and careful 
shading that was not overdone at any time. 
The band was especially effective in two 
Sousa marches. The War March of the 
Priests from Mendelssohn's music to Ra- 








The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


cluded Mr. Diamond who played his Sona- 
tine with Mr. Portnoff; Joachim Stut- 
schewsky, whose Four Jewish Dances were 
played by Miss Jurist; Miss Gideon who 
had a group of songs sung by Miss Bennes 
to her accompaniment; Israel Brandman 
whose song, Es fiel ein Trane, was sung by 
Miss Bennes with Miss Jurist at the piano. 
Ensemble works by Aaron M. Rothmuller, 
Miss Gideon and Mr. Diamond were sung 
by the four vocalists led by Mr. Geller 
and songs by Leon Algasi were sung by 
Mr. Rutman with Mr. Geller accompany- 
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Schipa Under New Banner 
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Ensemble Music and Songs Are Attractive 





Arthur Bliss Writes Concerto for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra 
The scant existing repertoire for duo- 


pianists to use with orchestra is now aug- 
mented by the appearance of a Concerto 
for Two Piano and Orchestra (London: 
Oxford University Press) by the English 
modernist, Arthur Bliss. Designed in one 
extended movement but varied by frequent 
changes of tempo and mood, the work is 
not too long to be handicapped by lack of 
definite subdivisions, its playing time run- 
ning, according to the composer’s inter- 
tions, about twelve minutes in all. 

As with most, if not all, of the music 
of its composer it bears the stamp of a 
pronounced individuality, and whether it 
may be considered ingratiating music ,or 
not for the average listener, it has in any 
case a broad sweep of line and a largeness 
of utterance that offer plenty of scope for 
concert brilliance and effectiveness. 

The work is modal in its general char- 
acter and the composer has been fortunate 
in his conception of the opening theme in 
octaves, for both pianos, which immediately 
engages the listener’s interest. Subse 
quently numerous impressive pianistic de- 
vices are employed that draw freely upon 
the wider reaches of the two keyboards 
such as far-flung glissando passages in con- 
trary motion, but they are woven into the 
fabric of the composition with legitimate 
purpose. One zigzag descending passage of 
fifths against a chromatic scale, treated 
canonically by the two instruments, is one 
of the more tryingly dissonant moments for 
the ear, but whatever the modernistic 
devices made use of, the hand of the expert 
craftsman is at all times felt. 

Technically it is of considerable difficulty 
for both pianists. An idea of the general 
orchestral color may be inferred from the 
scoring for double wood-wind plus third 
flute and English horn, four horns, three 
trumpets, three trombones, two timpani 
players, three percussion players and 
strings. A slight revision when necessary 
is suggested. 


A Treasure Trove of Early Ensemble 


Music Now Available 


For chamber music players of modest 
attainments but discriminating taste, a 
veritable treasure trove from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries has been 
brought to light through the publication by 
the Universal Edition, Vienna (New York: 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc.) of its 
first instalment of Continuo: A Collection 
of Old Ensemble Music. 


This first series consists of Three Sona- 
tinas by Gottfried Reiche, a Leipzig con- 
temporary of Bach; a Trio Sonata by 
Georg Christoph Wagenseil, foremost 
among the predecessors of Haydn and 
Mozart in eighteenth century Vienna; a 
Trio Sonata by Johannés Rosemiiller, born 
about 1620; a Quartet for Orchestra by 
Carl Stamitz, of the famous eighteenth 
century Mannheim School of composers, 
and Sinfonia, No. 10, by Francesco Man- 
fredini, an Italian violinist only three years 
younger than Bach and a prolife composer. 

The editing is praiseworthy throughout 
in its meticulous attention to details and the 
suggestions given for the re-distribution of 
the parts in case it should be desired to 
use the instruments in different combinations 


or to add a fuller string choir, or, as in 
one instance, wood winds. In every case, 
excepting Carl Stamitz’s orchestral Quar- 
tet, a continuo part is provided to be played 
unobtrusively on a piano or a harpsichord 


or even, in some cases, On an Organ or a 





Who 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra 


Arthur Bliss, Has Written a New 


lute, if available, and even for the Stamitz 
work it is suggested as not out of place. 

Of all the works in the series the Stamitz 
quartet, designed for either string orchestra 
or four solo players, is one of the most 
sparkling and consistently delightful. The 
excellently written Sinfonia by Manfredini 
for string quartet and continuo is in some- 
what more serious mood, containing an 
especially fine Andante. The three Sona 
tinas for a similar combination by Reiche, 
by no means the least effective of all for 
being the easiest, are only three or four 
pages in length and even then two of them 
are divided into two movements. The little 
four-movement Sonata for two violins and 
continuo by Wagenseil is one of the most 
characteristically flavorsome bits of all, 
with an especially lilting final Allegro, 
while the still earlier Sonata for the same 
three instruments by Rosenmiiller is almost 
equally rewarding in a somewhat different 
style, its Adagio being a little gem. 

This series of compositions, so distinc- 
tively representative of the chamber music 
of that time, is urged upon the attention 
especially of school orchestra players and 
groups of music makers in the home. 


L 


Sophistication in Song from Three 
European Composers 
It would be pleasant to be able to write 
enthusiastically about Hans Liihrs’s twelve 
Heide und Kinderlieder (Berlin: Ed. Bote 
& G. Bock), for the idea back of these 
songs is an appealing one and, if they were 
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well done, they should prove interesting 
additions to the rather meagre repertoire 
of children’s music. But unfortunately Herr 
Lithrs has clothed his simple poems with 
music that is so sophistically banal as to 
ruin any effect that the songs might have. 

A. Ravize’s Petites Histories Mises en 
Musique (Paris: A. Durant & Cie.) is 
much more successful as an example of a 
rather stylized naiveté. The words are 
amusing and are set with a malicious ef- 
fectiveness that is extremely fetching. But 
the singer must be thoroughly at home in 
French, and both singer and accompanist 
be blessed with a type of Gallic imagina- 
tion that can do full justice to such songs 
as tell the history of a pumpkin, the story 
of an imprudent toad and relate the back- 
ground of a porridge pot. The last song 
of the group, a legend of the Crusades, is 
most effective. 

Still another type of musical sophistica 
tion is that to be found in Vaughan Wil 
liam’s How Can the Tree But Wither. In 
a recent book this distinguished composer 
said that if the music of native composers 
ever crosses its own frontier, it will be be- 
cause it is true to the land of its birth. 
And here Vaughan Williams is trying to 
be true to his English folk-song tradition; 
whether the result is altogether effective 
is another matter. McK. 


=«—Briefer Mention—s 


Part Songs 
For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 

Our Lady and the Angels. By Arthur 
Warrell. A well written piece in madri- 
gal style. In Praise of Music. By F. Mer 
rick. One of the best part songs of its type. 
suitable for choruses with well developed 
technical ability. Chorus of Echoes. By 
F. Merrick. Similarly excellent is this 
Shelley setting, calling for a chorus of 
large numbers and much skill. (Galaxy.) 


For Unaccompanied Male Voices 
(Three Part) 

Pack, Clouds Away. By Helen Rea. An 
ingenious version of the often set Hey- 
wood poem, displaying real contrapuntal 
skill. (Galaxy.) 


For String Orchestra 
(Score) 

3urlesca. By Domenico Scarlatti. Henri 
Elkan has transcribed this old music in 
excellent fashion, adding therewith an at- 
tractive piece to the string orchestra reper- 
toire. The score contains a third violin 
part, to be used in the absence of violas. 
( Elkan-Vogel. ) 


For ’Cello and Piano 
(Collection) 

Lost Melodies. A collection of short 
pieces by famous and little known old com- 
posers. There are Josef Haydn, Michael 
Haydn, Philidor, Chiesa and Rubino works, 
here issued for the first time, and also com- 
positions by Marcello, Handel, Albrechts- 
berger, d’Herveloix and Schenk. The vol- 
ume is edited by Joachim Stutschewsky. 
(Universal. ) 


Chamber Music 


Trio for Piano, Violin and ’Cello. By 
Thomas Baron Pitfield. A good, honest 
work in three movements, that will make a 
pleasing effect. Not difficult. Prelude, 
Cadenza and Fugue. For Clarinet and 
Piano. By Herbert Murrill. More than 
creditable is this piece for a little used 
combination. Mr. Murrill writes well for 
the clarinet. (Oxford.) 


Miniature Score 

Gymnopedies. By Erik Satie. Orches- 
trated by Claude Debussy These two 
strange little pieces by one of the strangest, 
as well as least talented, of composers, at- 
tracted Debussy’s attention and he provided 
them with exquisite orchestral garb. Be- 
cause of that they are heard occasionally 
at symphonic concerts, though they are not 
really important. (Kalmus.) A. 





Among the Books 











American Composers Say What They 
Think of Their Colleagues 

The avowed purpose of the symposium, 
American Composers on American Music, 
edited by Henry Cowell (Stanford Univ- 
ersity, California: Stanford University 
Press), is to present the American com- 
poser’s own point of view concerning 
creative music in this country. As the 
editor maintains that professional critics 
do not understand in the least what is 
taking place in American creative music, 
in either feeling or technique, the work is 
put forward as “an experiment unprec- 
edented in musical history,” that of ob- 
taining critical estimates of the different 
composers from their colleagues instead 
of from “reviewers who are clever with 
words but do not understand the principles 
of composition.” 

Thus we have Mr. Cowell giving his 
estimate of Roy Harris, Edgar Varése, 
Nicolas Slonimsky, Charles Seeger, and 
others; Mr. Slonimsky estimating Mr 
Cowell; Mr. Seeger estimating Carl Rug 
gles; Theodore Chanler estimating Aaron 
Copland; Mr. Copland estimating Carlos 
Chavez; Edward Royce estimating Howard 
Hanson; Mr. Hanson estimating the Ro 
chester Group, and so on. The experiment 
proves to be decidely interesting and some 
of the chapters are well worth pondering. 
The approach naturally varies with the 
different writers, from that of cool, dis 
passionate dissection of methods and tend- 
encies to unbridled eulogy that in one 
instance, at least, arouses the suspicion of 
not being altogether disinterested in motive 
No cause has ever been substantially fur 
thered by mutual admiration team-work 
among its disciples, and a more uniform 
spirit of approach in this case would have 
made for more just comparative impres- 
sions and, therefure, given it more weight 
and authority. 

Mr. Cowell’s introductory chapter on 
Trends in American Music, in which he 
classifies American composers under eight 
headings, is highly enlightening to those 
who have not been able to perceive all the 
group differentiations that he points out. 
but, paradoxically, it is a bit bewildering 
at the same time. A detailed exposition 
of the problems of American composers by 
Mr. Harris is among the added chapters on 
general tendencies. The book, as a whole 
should have considerable value for those 
eager to understand just what the modern- 
ists of this country stand for, even though 
when all has been said by all concerned 
the disquieting impression is left that many, 
if not most of the composers discussed 
regard the creative field primarily as an 
opportunity for working out intricate prob 
lems in the higher mathematics of music 


he 
Ralph Bates Writes a Notable Book 
About Schubert 
Franz Schubert by Ralph Bates (New 


York: D. Appleton-Century Company), is 
written from the standpoint of both the 
musician and the non-technical listener 
From the fragmentary data concerning 
Schubert, Mr. Bates has assembled salient 
enlightening episodes of the composer’s life 
and wrought them into a pithy and sensibl 
book without, as so many biographers d 
losing sight of the fact that a composer is 
essentially an interesting person to deal 
with. 

Schubert’s works are summarily treate 
in a few instances, a process that is neces 
sitated by lack of space, but the pianofort: 
sonatas, many of the songs and some oi 
the chamber music are assiduously dealt 
with. Mr. Bates’s approach is that of th: 
sympathetic writer who is a novelist and 
artist in his own right, and it is to this 
fact that the book owes no little of its 
charm, frankness and flashes of insight 
into character that illuminates many pages 
of a modest attempt that achieves far more 
finally. than its author has actually set out 
to do. r. 
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Sunday: 
10:30 (A.M.) — WJZ — 
pianist 
11:15 (A.M.)\—-WJZ — Walberg Brown 
ane Quartet. From Cleve- 
and. 


12:30—WJZ—Radio City Concert. 


1:00—-WOR—Perolé String Quartet. 
3:00—-W ABC—Symphonic Hour, Barlew 


Isidor Philipp, 


conducting. 
7:00-WOR—Chamber Music Society. 
7:30-WEAF — Arco Program witb 


Sigurd Nilssen. 
8:00—-WJZ—String Symphony, Frank 
Black conducting. 
8:00-WEAF—Chase and Sanborn 
Major Bowes’s Amateur Hour. 
8:30—-WABC—Gulf Variety Show with 
James Melton, Hallie Stiles, 
The Revelers 
9:00-WJZ—Silken Strings 


Monday: 

2:30—-WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham 
ber music 

7:15—WJZ—Mario Chamlee and George 
Frame Brown—Gus and Tony 

8:30—-WEAF — Firestone Tire Series 
with Richard Crooks, Gladys 
Swarthout, Nelson Eddy, Mar 
garet Speaks. 

12:00 (Mid.) — WEAF Duluth Civic 
Symphony, Lemay conducting. 


Tuesday: 
1:30-WEAF—NBC Music Guild. 
Chamber Music. 
6:30—-WABC—Understanding Music. 
CBS Appreciation Program with 
Barlow and soloists. 








Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


(Eastern Daylight Saving Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted) 


9:30—-WJZ—Hands Across the Border, 
Littau conducting. 

10:00—WEAF—Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre. Operettas. 


10:30—WOR—Alfred Wallenstein’s Sin- 
fonietta. 


Wednesday: 


4:15S—WABC—Curtis Institute Program. 

9:00—WJZ—Vince with John Charles 
Thomas in new series, Our 
Home on the Range. 

10:30—WABC—Columbia’s Concert Hall. 
Barlow conducting. Noted 
soloists. 

10:30 — WJZ--— America in Music with } 
John Tasker Howard. 


Thursday: 
2:30—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
ber music. 
8:00—-WOR—Little Symphony. James 
conducting. Soloists. 
10:00—W EAF—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese 
Paul Whiteman. Helen Jepson 
and others. 


Saturday: 
3:00-WJZ—Westminster Choir Festi 


val (June 7, also Friday, June 
6, WJZ, 5 p.m.). 
3:30—-WEAF—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
ber Music. 
8:00—-WEAF — Swift and Co. Rom- 
berg, etc. 
9:00—W EAF—Radio City Party. Oper- 


ettas, Shilkret conducting Vic- 
tor Light Opera Co. (May 11.) 




















FESTIVAL AND EXPOSITION 
MUSIC TO BE BROADCAST 


Westminster Choir and Detroit Events 
to Go on Air—Orchestras from 
San Diego Will Be Heard 
The annual Westminster Choir Festival, 
on June 7 and 8, will be broadcast in part 
on NBC networks, with Dr. John Finley 
Williamson as conductor. Part of the 
Bach Mass will be heard on June 7 at 
5 p. m. over WEAF and, on June 8, at 
3 p. m. over WJZ, choral works will be 
sung by the choirs, past, present and future 
Another program from the festival will 
be heard on June 8 over WEAF at 6 p. m 
Detroit’s first International Music Fes 
tival will go on the air, after the first 
broadcast on May 24, with a concert by 
the Highland Park schools’ choruses on 
June 1, over a WJZ network at 5:30 p. m 
On June 2, at 4 p. m., part of the com- 
petition between winners of previous con- 

tests will be heard. 

San Diego’s Exposition will feature sev- 
eral orchestral series. The San Diego 
Symphony Orchestra under Nino Marcelli 


will broadcast the first concert over the 
WABC-Columbia network on Thursday, 
May 30, at 12:00 Midnight EDST. This 
series will be heard three times a week, 
every Tuesday and Thursday at the above 
time, and on Saturdays from 7:30 to 8:00 
p. m., EDST., concluding on Tuesday, 
June 11. 

The second series, featuring the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic under Henry Sved- 
rofsky, will begin on Saturday, June 22 
During succeeding weeks the Portland 
Svmphony, conducted by Willem von 
Hoogstraaten, and the Seattle Symphony 
under Basil Cameron will be heard in 
regular concerts over the CBS chain. 


Harry Braun Honored by Roosevelt 

Harry Braun, violinist, played th: 
Mendelssohn Concerto and a group of 
smaller numbers at the White House 
after a dinner given on May 15, by 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt in honor 
of Governor Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, and Mrs. Lehman. Mr 
Braun was presented with a diamond 
ring by President Rooseve't 
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Colette D'Arville, Soprano of the Paris Opéra-Comique, Seen in Her Weekly WOR Broadcast 


on Estelle Liebling's Opera Miniature Hour. 


GRACE MOORE RECEIVES 
ARTS SOCIETY AWARD 


300 Gather at Presentation Dinner 
Honoring Singer for Conspicuous 
Film Achievement 
Grace Moore, opera and moving pic 
ture soprano, received officially the an 
nual gold medal fellowship award of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences at its an 
nual dinner meeting at the Ritz-Carlton 
on May 17. Miss Moore, the second 
woman and the first film representative 
to be so honored, was announced as 
winner earlier in the season. The award 
“for conspicuous achievement in raising 
the standard of cinema entertainment” 
is based upon her performance in the 
film, One Night of Love, and was pre 
sented to her by Carl Byoir, president 

of the society. 

Other speakers heard by a distin- 
guished gathering of almost 300 persons 
were Jesse Jones, chairman of RFC, 
Will Hays, Frank Crowninshield, Wal 
ter Russell, Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
A. Atwater Kent, and George Jessel. 
The speeches were broadcast over an 
NBC network. 

Miss Moore and her husband, Valen 
tin Parera, sailed for England the fol- 
lowing day where Miss Moore will ap 
pear in La Bohéme at Covent Garden 
before the King and Queen. She will 
return to Hollywood late in August af 
ter her London season and a tour of the 
continent. 

Evelyn Klein, Scholarship Winner, Has 
Busy Season 

For five years a fellowship student 
of the Juilliard Graduate School, and 
now a scholarship pupil of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
under Mishel Piastro, Evelyn Klein, 
violinist, is appearing widely as a so 
loist in addition to her work as con- 
certmaster of a woman’s orchestra 
conducted by Phil Spitalny. 

Miss Klein has been heard frequently 
in Columbia, NBC and WOR broad- 
casts. On March 24 she gave a re- 
cital, assisted by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Scholarship Quartet, at the 


home of Mrs. Hobart Porter, New 


York, under the patronage of Paul D. 
Cravath, Mrs. Harris K. Childs and the 
Philharmonic Committee. She was se 
lected as one of the young artists to ap 
pear at the MacDowell Club during the 
season. 


Deems Taylor Is the Pianist 


Memorial Service Held for 
W. R. Chapman 

\ memorial service for the late Dr 
William Rogers Chapman, organizer 
and musical director of the Rubin- 
stein Club, was held on May 12 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Soloists at the service 
were Dr. William Carl, Walter Mills 
Benno Rabinoff, Phoebe Crosby and ] 
H. McKinley 

Many noted musicians served on the 
honorary committee. W. A. Goldswor 
thy was in charge of the musical service 
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Ellis Snyder Conducts 
Three Bach Programs in 
Columbus During Spring 


ii 88: Sp 
Pi 
‘ 





Ellis Snyder Presented Bach's B Minor Mass 
in Its Columbus Premiere 


Cotumsus, O., May 20.—Ellis Snyder, 
of the faculty of the Conservatory of 
Music at Capital University, will have 
conducted three major Bach programs 
here by the conclusion of the Spring 
season. The first was the third annual 
performance of the St. Matthew Passion 
at the beginning of Lent, and the second 
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the B Minor Mass, given by the Uni- 
versity chorus for the first time in 
Columbus on May 12. Guest soloists for 
the mass included Dorothy Hum- 
phreys, Helen Holscher and Joseph 
Cleeland, of Ohio University, and Ken- 
neth Keller of Lancaster, O. Roswitha 
Cranston Smith, Dorothy Klingbeil, 
Aaron Durnell and Robert Barr were 
assisting artists in the Passion. 

At a concert sponsored by the Wo- 
men’s Music Club in Memorial Hall on 
May 19, Mr. Snyder conducted a 
chorus of 600 comprising twenty-one 
church choirs, in another Bach program 
accompanied by the club’s string choir. 
In addition, a four-piano concerto was 
played by Marguerite Heer Andrews, 
Frances Beall, Mrs. Melville Frank and 
Elizabeth Gingher, and a_ children’s 
chorus of 200 sang chorales from the 
balcony of the hall. 

RoswiTHa C, SMITH 


DAVIDSON MEN ACTIVE 








Glee Club, Salon Orchestra and Band 
Heard in Several Concerts 

Davipson, N. C., May 20.—The 
Davidson College Glee Club and Salon 
Orchestra, James Christian Pfohl, con- 
ductor and Warren Perry Babcock, 
associate conductor, assisted by Louise 
Nelson Pfohl, pianist, and Mr. Babcock 
as ’cellist, gave a concert here recently. 
The club sang Beethoven’s The Heavens 
Are Telling, several spirituals, Sibelius’s 
Dear Land of Home, Grieg’s Land- 
Sighting and other works. Miss Pfohl 
played a group of nae and Mr. Bab- 





BACH-HANDEL LIST 


Shuk Conducts Philharmonic 
and Mixed Chorus in 
Memorial Program 


Burato, N. Y., May 20.—Several 
concerts of unusual interest have been 
given by the Buffalo Philharmonic, 
Lajos Shuk, conductor, during the past 
few weeks; notably the Bach-Handel 
program of April 7 in which a mixed 
chorus of 200, a boys’ chorus and several 
soloists assisted. Instrumental works by 
Handel were the Overture for an Occa- 
sional Oratorio for full orchestra and 
the Fourth Concerto Grosso in F for 
strings, two oboes and cembalo. A de- 
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HEARD IN BUFFALO 


lightful feature of the concert was the 
singing of the soprano air from Handel’s 
Samson, Let the Bright Seraphim, by 
the boy’s choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and St. James Episcopal Church of Ba- 
tavia, with orchestral accompaniment. 
The work of the young choristers, 
trained by DeWitt C. Garretson and 
Mr. Pommer, won well merited ap- 
plause. 

The Bach program included the B 
Minor suite for strings, flute and cem- 
balo, two Bach chorales and Weiner’s 
arrangement of the Toccata and Fugue 
in C. The audience shared the program 
in singing two hymns by Handel and 
Bach with organ accompaniment by 
Leonard Adams. The Philharmonic 
will open an out-door series about June 
1, with two concerts a week at Dela- 
ware and Humboldt parks. 

Twentieth Century Club Ends Series 


The music committee of the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, Mrs. Edgar F. 
Wendt, chairman, climaxed its inter- 
esting series of season recitals for mem- 
bers with a musicale on April 24, pre- 
senting Jascha Bron, violinist. The 
program included Romance in G by 
Beethoven, Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso of Saint-Saens, de Falla’s 
Spanish Dance from La Vida Breve, 
Caprice No. 20 by Paganini, the Schu- 
bert-Wilhelm Ave Maria, Sarasate’s 
Habanera and the Pugnani-Kreisler 
Praeludium and Allegro. Rose Dia- 
mond accompanied. 

The spring concert of the Buffalo 
Choral Club, led by William J. Gomph, 
was given in the Twentieth Century 
Club on April 29. The forty-five 
choristers were assisted by Martha 
Gomph, solo harpist; Bess Prehm 
Maassen at the piano and Donalda 
Armstrong at the organ. Works by 
Beach, Bantock, Kramer and Durante 
received skillful treatment. Miss 
Gomph was heard in two groups of 
soli. EtaHet McDoweE.i 


cock, Kreisler’s Liebeslied and Rondino 
by Beethoven-Kreisler. The orchestra 
was heard in Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping 
Beauty Waltzes and Ketelby’s In A 
Persian Market. 

The Davidson College Symphonic 
Band, Mr. Pfohl, conductor, assisted by 
A. Moreland Cunningham, cornetist and 
Miss Pfohl, pianist, also gave a recent 
concert playing works by Rossini, Oli- 
vadoti, Ravel, Kern and Shields. Mr. 
Cunningham was heard in Willow 
Echoes by Simon and Miss Pfohl played 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy with the 
band. 


MAJOR EVENTS DRAW 
COLUMBUS AUDITORS 


Opera, Ballet and Russian Choir 
in List That Also Include 
Horowitz and Hayes 


CotumsBus, O., May 20.—The San 
Carlo Opera Co. gave three perform- 
ances in Memorial Hall on May 7 and 
8 under the local management of Hast 
and Amend, of Madama Butterfly, Faust 
and Lohengrin. This management 
closed its Civic Concert Series with the 
Russian Symphonic Choir on April 9. 
The Monte Carlo Ballet, which closely 
preceded this on the same series, drew 
the largest audience of the season. The 
spirit of the old Russian ballet was per- 
petuated in the delightful choreography, 
settings, costumes and performance of 
Le Beau Danube with Leonid Massine. 

Vladimir Horowitz closed the Wo- 
men’s Music Club series with one of 
the most memorable concerts of the year 
on April 12, playing the rarely-heard 
Schumann Humoresque, and Toccata, 
the C Major Toccata by Bach-Busoni, 
and two etudes by Debussy among other 
more familiar numbers. Roland Hayes 
provided another of the musical experi- 
ences of the season. This concert on 
April 8, in Memorial Hall was for the 
benefit of Wilberforce University. 

The final concert of the Chamber of 
Music Series presented by the Haydn 
String Quartet in the Gallery of Fine 
Arts offered a first local performance 
of Schubert’s Quintet, Op. 163, with 
Loretta Zettler of the Lattin String 
Quartet as guest ’cellist. These local 
musicians made an artistic success of 
this venture which brought a number of 
the masterpieces of chamber music lit- 
erature to a first hearing in this city. 

RoswiTHa C. SMITH 











Melville Clark Plays at White House 

Melville Clark, harpist, was invited to 
play at a White House musicale follow- 
ing the dinner to be given by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt for Gov. Herbert 
Lehman and his wife on May 15. Mr. 
Clark is a collector of old harps and is 
the inventor of the Clark baby grand 
harp. 


PORTLAND HOST TO 
FEDERATION GROUPS 


Music Clubs Hold Large Junior 
Contest—Benefits, Cheral 
Secieties Heard 
PortLanp, Oxt_, May 20—The larg- 
est junior comtest ewer comdacted by 
the Oregon Federation of Music Clubs 
was held at the Bemsom Hotel, m April. 
There were 110 comtestamts. Lenore 
Gregory is jumior commselor and Mrs. 
Verne Preston, chairman of contests. 
Other department chairmen serving 
were Ethel Miller Bradley, Mrs. E. E. 
Watson, Grace Hardimg amd Marjorie 
Ratcliffe. Reports of progress were 
read at the annual meetimg of the Fed- 
eration, preceding the comtests. Other 
features were a benefit comeert givem by 
the young artists who competed at Phil- 
adelphia; Barbara Thorme, Frances 
Brockman and Bethel Mayes, and a 
choral contest. The Allied Arts 
Chorus, the Choral Club of the Rose 
City of American Legion amd the Royal 
Rosarian Sextet, comducted by Rose 
Coursen Reed, and smaller groups from 
the Northwestern School of Commerce, 
led by Marjorie Ratcliffe, wom cups. 


Daily Programs Presented 

A banner was awarded to Oregon 
members at the Bien] for hawng 
passed the most examimatioms im the 
study course within two years. Martha 
B. Reynolds succesded J jocelyn Foulkes 
as chairman of educatom m Septem- 
ber. The Federation gave daily pro- 
grams, which opened with 2 jumior choir 
festival at the First Baptist Church. 
Juanita Clauss, Virgimia Faris and Jane 
O’Reilly arranged this ensemble. Mar- 
jorie Trotter, chairman of Music Week, 
presented programs at Merr and 
Frank’s department store amditorium. 

Included im these were presentations 
by junior winners groups 
from federated clubs and am imterna- 
tional program. KEX bromdicast fifteen 
minute programs daily amd the Opera 
Guild gave Robin Hood at the andi- 
torium. The second ammmal psamo playing 
tournament was conducted by Mae Ross 
Walker. 

Lawrence Tibbett gave 2 recital umder 
the direction of Steers amd C 


Chomuses, 


Oman on 
May 6. Stewart Wille was $ the accom 
panist. The Fest-Chor of 2) gave its 
annual May concert at Tarn Verein hall. 


Herman Hafner is the comdactor. An- 
gust Werner, baritone, with Arwille Bel- 
stad at the piamo, samg two groups of 
songs at a concert givem by the Nor- 
wegian Glee Clab. This chorus of forty 
is led by Ernest Harold ; 
The Portland Opera Association 
plans to give operas im the fall A fund 
of about $900 has been hime dormant. 
Ivan Humason is the mewly elected 
president. J. F. 
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Curtis Institute Gets Jarvis Library 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—The exten- 
sive music library of the late Charles 
H. Jarvis of Philadelphia, which has 
been in the custody of the Drexel In- 
stitute of that city since 1895, has re- 
cently been presented to the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music by joint action of the 
Drexel Institute and the Jarvis heirs. 
It has been transferred to the Curtis 
Institute to be held as a permanent gift, 
for its continuance as a unit in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Charles H. Jarvis who accumulated 
this library, was born in 1837 and 
began, at an early age, to study the 
piano and violin under his father’s in- 
struction and his entire musical educa- 
tion was acquired in Philadelphia. In 
1862, Mr. Jarvis introduced in the 
foyer of the Academy of Music, a series 
of chamber music concerts which con- 
tinued until the year of his death, 1895. 

The library, which contains over 
1700 volumes, includes all the works of 
Mozart and many editions now out of 
print. All of the standard works for 
violin, ‘cello, string trios, quartets and 
quintets and other string groups as well 
as concertos and representative litera- 
ture of the piano are included in the 
library. 


The Late Charles H. Jarvis, Whose Music 
Library Has Been Transferred from the 
Drexel to the Curtis Institute 





RECITALS NUMEROUS AT DAYTONA BEACH 





Heaton Management Brings Art- 
ists and Noted Symphony 
During Season 


Daytona BeacH, May 20.—Many 
artists of repute have been presented 
here under the management of James B. 
Heaton of the Daytona Beach Audito- 
rium Concerts. On March 4 Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, gave a recital of works 
by Bach, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Scriabin and Rubinstein. 
On March 22 Margaret Sittig, violin- 
ist, and Frederec V. Sittig, pianist, 
played compositions by Paganini, Kreis- 
ler, Martini, Brahms, Schubert and 
others. On Feb. 20, Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, with Theodore Saidenberg, ac- 
companist, played works by Vitali, Mo- 
zart Scalero, Conus, Schubert, Saint- 
Saens, Moussorgsky and others. The 
Minneapolis Symphony, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting, gave a concert on 
Feb. 2 playing works by Wagner, Tchai- 
kovsky, Strauss and Dvorak. Dusolina 
Giannini was heard in recital on Jan. 29 
in a program of songs by Verdi, Wag- 
ner, Handel, Mozart and Italian folk- 
songs arranged by Vitori Giannini. 

The Palmetto Friday Musicale, the 
music department of the Palmetto 
Women’s Club of Daytona Beach, gave 
programs of the music of different na- 
tions at their meetings during the 
season. The Orlando Wednesday Music 
Club gave a program for the Palmetto 
Musicale on Feb. 8 with Marley Camp- 
bell Duckworth, pianist; Hazel Dar- 
lington Yarborough, soprano, and Doro- 
thy Martin Parks, accompanist, as as- 
sisting soloists in a program of works 
by Brahms, Debussy, Dohnanyi, La 
Forge, Tchaikovsky and Homer. On 
April 3 the Palmetto Friday Musicale 
reciprocated with a return program. 


American Composers Program 


At the Feb. 22 meeting David Tal- 
mage, violinist, and Jessie Talmage, 
pianist, gave a program of American 
compositions. The composers repre- 
sented were A. Walter Kramer, George 
W. Chadwick, Charles Wakefield Cad- 


man, A. Herbert Brewer, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Mabel Daniels, Frank La Forge, 
Cecil Burleigh, Albert Spalding, Henry 
Holden Huss, William E. Haesche and 
Mr. Talmage. The program was pre- 
ceded by a talk, by Dr. Edward 
Noyes, on native music. 

On March 12, Ruth May Lincoln, 
pianist, gave a recital of works by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt and others at the 
Palmetto Club. Jascha Heifetz, violin- 
ist, gave a recital on March 13 at the 
Orlando Municipal Auditorium. 

On March 23 the Florida Music 
Teachers’ Association was organized at 
Jacksonville. The officers elected were: 
Mrs. M. B. Bird, president, Jackson- 
ville; Mrs. S. B. Crosby, first vice- 
president, Daytona Beach; Bertha Fos- 
ter, second vice-president, Miami; Ruth 
Milton, third vice-president, Tampa; 
Mrs. R. B. Beacham, recording secre- 
tary, Orlando; Leslie Marie Jones, cor- 
responding secretary, Jacksonville; and 
Mrs. Rocco Grello, treasurer, Clear- 
water. The association will consist of 
active and associate members. Its ob- 
jectives are to advance the interests 
of music and musicians, raising the 
standard of music-teaching and the pro- 
motion of true music-culture by the in- 
terchange of ideas. D. T. 





MacDowell Club, under Gena Brans- 
combe, Heard at Mountain Lakes 


MountTAIN Lakes, N. J., May 20.— 
The MacDowell Club, Gena Brans- 
combe, conductor, gave its spring con- 
cert on the evening of May 3. The 
chorus under Miss Branscombe’s skilled 
baton won immediate favor in groups 
of partsongs, including their conductor’s 
Spring Marching, and Grieg’s By the 
River Glommen, respectively Bach and 
Grieg arrangements, her original New 
Sun and the Warm Brown Earth, a 
Minnelied harmonized by Kramer, the 
Jacobson-Andrews Chanson de Marie 
Antoinette and Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Stravinsky pieces. As a 
brilliant finale Miss Branscombe’s cycle, 
Youth of the World, was sung. The 
incidental solo in the Minnelied was 
sung by Claire McGreevy, in the cycle 





by Willanna Miles and Marion Boyer. 

The soloist was Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, who was heard to ad 
vantage in songs by Scarlatti, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Morgan, La Forge and Miss 
Branscombe’s Across the Blue Aegean 
Sea. Eleanor Jannssen was accompanist 
for the club, Virginia Duffey for Mr. 
Van Hoesen. 


LOUISVILLE LAUDS 
RECITALISTS, OPERA 


Swarthout Ends Community 
Concert Series—Samson and 
Delilah Is Given 


LOUISVILLE, May 20.—The major 
musical event of April was the last re- 
cital of the Wednesday Morning Com- 
munity Concert Association, which 
brought its brilliant series to a close 
with a presentation of Gladys Swart- 
hout, Metropolitan Opera mezzo-so- 
prano, with Nils Nelson as accompan- 
ist. Miss Swarthout sang an unhack- 
neyed program of songs, many of 
which had never been heard here before. 
The concert was given in Memorial 
auditorium. 

The music committee of the Woman's 
Club gave a concert on April 24, feat- 
uring Virginia Kendrick, contralto of 
Pittburgh and Philadelphia, and Sarah 
lewis, pianist, of the music department 
of the University of Louisville. 

lhe Louisville Civic Arts Association 
combining the Civic Chorus with the 
Civic Orchestra, gave Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson and Delilah under Lynn Thayer, 
with the following soloists: Emil Ros- 
en, Marcella Uhl, Walter Merhoff, 
Thixton Sprenger, Norman Simon, 
William Bond and J. B. Harmon, with 
Florence Montz at the 








organ. 
Pirates of Penzance Given 

The Louisville Collegiate School gave 
i well sung performance of The Pirates 
of Penzance in the school auditorium. 
lhe performance was directed by Fred- 
eric Cowles, with Ellen Lawrence Gard- 
ner at the piano. 

The New Albany Civic Orchestra 
gave the final concert of their series in 
the auditorium of the High School, con- 
ducted by Carl Eckhart, with Leland 
Brock, pianist as soloist. The orchestra 
played Massenet’s Phedre overture, 
Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave overture 
and selections from Strauss’s Die Fled- 
ermaus, in addition to playing with Mr 
Brock the Saint-Saéns Second Concerto 
in G Minor. A large audience gave the 
artists an ovation. 

HARVEY PEAKE 
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SAMUEL BARBER WINS . 
TWO MUSICAL AWARDS 


Pulitzer Prize and Prix de Rome Come 


te Young Composer During 
Single Week 


Two important musical prizes, the an- 
nual Pulitzer traveling scholarship and 
the Prix de Rome, were awarded within 
a week to Samuel Barber, twenty-five- 
year-old graduate of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music and a nephew of Louise 
Homer. 

The Pulitzer prize, valued at $1,500 
and enabling the recipient to continue 


Samuel! Barber, Winner of the Pulitzer Music 
Award and the Prix de Rome 


his musical studies Europe, was 
awarded to Mr. Barber on May 6. On 
May 9 the Prix de Rome honor was 
innounced during a broadcast over an 
NBC network of Mr. Barber’s works. 
Che latter award is given annually in 
competitions conducted by the Walter 
Damrosch Fellowship in Music at the 
American Academy Rome and ex- 
tends for a term of tw 


) years. 
The judges, Deems Taylor, Carl En- 
gel, Leo Sowerby and Walter Dam- 


the merits 
‘cello and piano and 
his Music for a Scene from Shelley 
which was played for the first time by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
last season. Both were heard on the 
broadcast, the latter conducted by 
Joseph Littau, and the former played by 
Mr. Barber and Orlando Cole. Mr. 
Barber also sang one of his songs and 
the Curtis Quartet played one of his 
chamber works. 


rosch, chose Mr. Barber on 
of his sonata for 
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Josef Lhevinne To Give 
Summer Master Class at 
University of Colorado 





Josef Lhevinne, Whose Summer Class at the 
University of Colorado Begins June 17 


Boutper, CoLo., May 20.—A summer 
master class, to extend from June 17 to 
July 12, will be conducted by Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist, at the College of 
Music of the University of Colorado. 
Both private and class instruction will 
be available and auditor classes have 
been arranged. 

Mr. Lhevinne will offer two free 
scholarships in the repertoire class to be 
awarded in open competition. All mas 
ter classes will be in charge of Mark 
Wessel, head of the piano department 
of the school and a former pupil of Mr. 
Lhevinne. Rowland W. Dunham is di- 
rector of the College of Music. 

Curtis Quartet to Appear in Britain 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia chapter of 
the English-speaking Musical Union, 
the Curtis String Quartet will sail for 
England early in June to give a pro- 
gram of American music in London on 
June 24. The performance will be given 
in conjunction with other concerts cele- 
brating King George’s jubilee. 
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WASHINGTON GROUPS MARK MUSIC WEEK 





White House Reception Opens 
Celebration—Federation Of- 
ficers Are Guests 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—The celebra- 
tion of National Music Week in the 
District of Columbia brought a number 
of distinguished members of the Na- 
tional Federation as guests of the local 
group, including Gertrude Lyons presi- 
dent, who was elected to the board of 
directors of Federation at the biennial 
convention in Philadelphia in April. Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine was delayed in 
arriving and her place was taken by 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, first vice- 
president. Other guests were Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelly, Oxford, O.; Mrs. 
O. C. Hamilton, Asheville, N. C.; Mrs. 
Ilorence Hastings, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Mrs. C. R. Jaccard, Manhattan, Kans. ; 
Mrs. Vincent H. Ober, Norfolk, Va.; 
Mrs. Frank S. Rowe, president Mary- 
land Federation; Mrs. T. R. Steele, 
Portsmouth, Va., president Virginia 
Federation; Mr. C. M. Tremaine and 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, 


The celebration commenced with a 
reception by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of the members of the D. C. music 
clubs and the national officers at the 
White House on May 7, followed by a 
banquet at the National Press Club. 
During the dinner the visiting officers 
were introduced by Mrs. Lyons begin- 
ning with Mrs. Ottaway, who spoke 
a word of welcome and appreciation of 
the work done in the District on behalf 
of Mrs. Jardine. Others who spoke 
were Mrs. Kelly and Mr. Williamson, 
who came to Washington to direct the 
chorus of 500 voices in a concert which 
closed the celebration. Jeannette Bitt- 
ner, soprano, winner of the D. C. and 
Maryland Artist’s Contest in voice, gave 
a short group of songs and choral num- 
bers were sung by the Lovette Choral 
Club, the Elizabeth Somers Glee Club 
and the Madrigal Singers. 


The following evening a massed 
chorus composed of church choirs and 
high school students from the music 
classes gave a festival of music at Cen- 
tral High School under the direction of 
Dr. Williamson. The A Cappella Choir 
of Hagerstown, Raymond Hollinger, 
conductor, and the A Cappella Choir 
of First Congregational Church, Ruby 
Smith Stahl, conductor, gave two groups 
of soli while Joseph Hauber at the or- 
gan and the Community Center Civic 
Symphony, under B. F. Alart, provided 
an instrumental interlude. Dr. Will- 
iamson inspired the chorus to give a fin- 
ished performance in which his remark- 
able feeling for nuance and dynamic 
effect created some rarely beautiful mo- 
ments, 


President’s Appreciation Read 


The concert opened with an address 
by Mrs. Jardine, who spoke of the aims 
of music week and Mr. Tremaine, who 
concluded his remarks by reading Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter in appreciation 
of the idea of music week. 


On May 10, as a contribution to the 
week’s celebration, the Mus-Art Club of 
Lincoln Congregational Church and the 
Music Department of Public Schools 
Division X-XII, brought the Hampton 
Institute Choir for a concert at First 
Congregational Church. This group of 
singers under Dr. Clarence White dupli- 
cated its many successes with a program 
which comprised four classical selec- 
tions, four Russian songs, a group of 


English songs and a number of Negro 
spirituals. 

Preceding the Music Week concert 
were the four-day festival programs ot 
the Washington Pianists’ Club, Kather- 
ine MacReynolds Morrison, director. 
Two young artist students were pre- 
sented each evening at the Calvary M. 
E. Church. On April 29 Ann Sugar, 
pupil of Felian Garzia, and Leah Ef- 
fenbach, pupil of Alexander Sklarevski 
of Peabody Conservatory, were heard 
on April 30; Elizabeth Rankin King, 
presented by Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 
and Helene Finnacom, by LaSalle Spier, 
on May 1. Hilda Openshaw, presented 
by Fanny Ross Henbest, and Betty 
Baum, by Josef and Rosina Lhevinne 
of New York, and Dorothy Hobley, pre- 
sented by Alice Burbage Hesselbach and 
Martha McAdams, concluded the recit- 
als on May 3. 


Additional Library Concert 


\ delightful additional concert at the 
Library of Congress was that of the 


WINNIPEG EVENTS 
DISPLAY VARIETY 


Solo Artists and Choirs Appear 
—Society Gives Gounod’s 
Opera, Mireille 





WINNIPEG, May 20.—Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, ’cellist, gave the eighth program 
of the Celebrity Concert Series on 
March 25. The capacity audience in 
the Auditorium was delighted with his 
artistry and technical skill. Gabriel 
Fenyves was at the piano. The concert 
was under the local direction of Fred 
M. Gee. 

Ruth Campbell, pianist, appeared on 
March 27 in the Fort Garry Hotel con- 
cert hall. The large audience was very 
appreciative of the program given by 
the gifted young artist. Miss Campbell 
is a pupil of Eva Clare. 

Mrs. C. S. Riley was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Musical Club at 
its thirty-sixth annual meeting on 
March 25. Agnes Kelsey, soprano, 
contributed two groups of songs, ac- 
companied by Anna Moncrieff Hovey. 


Give Annual Concert 


Ihe St. John’s High School Gradu- 
ates Choir, Filmer E. Hubble, conductor, 
held its annual spring concert on March 
26. The program featured La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, by Armstrong-Gibbs. 
Mary Gussin, violinist, assisted. The 
Winnipeg Boys Choir, under the leader- 
ship of Ethel Kinley, gave its tenth an- 
nual concert on April 1 before a capac- 
ity audience in the concert hall of the 
Auditorium, Disney Mclvor and Doug- 
las Somerville were soloists. 

The Societé Lyrique Grounod pre- 
sented Gounod’s opera, Mireille, on 
April 3 in the Dominion Theatre. The 
orchestra was conducted by Marius 
Benoist. 

The final meeting of the Wednes- 
day Morning Musicale, Eva Clare, 
president, for the season 1934-35, was 
held on March 27. 

Chaliapin sang to an enthusiastic 
capacity audience in the Auditorium on 
April 15, with Ivan Basilevsky, pianist, 
as assisting soloist and accompanist. 
The concert was the final program of 
the Celebrity Concert Series, under the 
management of Fred M. Gee. 

Eileen Jardine, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared in recital on April 8. Assisting 


Cleveland String Quartet on May 3 as 
the annual event donated toward the 
Longworth Foundation. Haydn, Beet- 
hoven and Dohnanyi quartets composed 
the program. The buoyant quality of 
the entire program left a decidedly 
happy impression on the select number 
of music lovers invited to the concert. 


Another outstanding event was the 
appearance of Doris Doe at the luncheon 
given in honor of Mrs. Roosevelt by 
the Congressional Club on April 29 at 
the Mayflower Hotel. Miss Doe sang 
an interesting program which ran the 
gamut of her vocal powers and brought 
her listeners to a rare point of enthusi- 
asm. The Washington Oratorio Soci- 
ety, George Kortsenborn, director, in 
a presentation of the Elijah, the final 
concert of the season of the Rubinstein 
Club with Alma Kitchell as guest art- 
ist, the piano recital of Helen Spasoff 
and the last concert of the Washington 
Chamber Music Society with Helen 
Heinl, pianist, and Sylvia Meyer, harp- 
ist as assisting artists were prominent 
local events of this period. 

ALICE EVERSMAN 


were the Rutherford String Quartet. 
Roline Mackidd was the accompanist. 
The Messiah was given by the choir of 
St. Matthew’s Anglican Church on 
\pril 17 under H. Hugh Bancroft. 
Mary MONCRIEFF 


AMPHION ENDS SEASON 








Harry Gilbert Conducts and Plays Two- 

Piano Works with Francis Moore 

Concluding its third season, Amphion, 
conducted by Harry Gilbert, gave an 
interesting program in the Waldorf- 
\storia last month, featuring, in addi- 
tion to choral works, Mr. Gilbert and 
Francis Moore as duo-pianists. Among 
the many examples of excellently sung 
compositions of varied types were sev- 
eral American works. Harvey Enders’s 
arrangement of the spiritual, Wade in 
de Water, and Edward Harris’s We’s a 
Lis’enin’, both for men’s voices, were 
particularly effective, as were Robert 
MacGimsey’s Sweet Little Jesus Boy, 
for women’s voices with an incidental 
solo by Irma Reddick, and Dett’s Listen 
to the Lambs, for mixed voices, with an 
incidental solo by Marie Ludemann. Mr. 
Gilbert conducted these, as well as the 
other works on the choral list, with his 
customary musicianship. Rafael Mertis 
accompanied. 

Henry J. Clancey, tenor, was another 
soloist, and was well received in songs 
by Campbell-Tipton and Merikanto and 
a Donizetti aria. Outstanding were the 
two-piano works as played by Mr. Gil- 
bert and Mr. Moore. These artists have 
worked together for some two years, 
and have achieved fine ensemble. Among 
their recent engagements were appear- 
ances with the Mendelssohn Club of 
Plainfield, N. J., on May 7, and with the 
Lyric Club of Newark on May 8, and 
several concerts in the North Central 
States are planned for them during the 
summer, 
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Walter and Krenek Clash on Moral Forces in 





Conductor’s Vienna Lecture-Re- 
cital Regarding Power of Good 
and Evil in Tonal Art Draws 
Fire of Spokesman for Group 
of Modern Composers—Bril- 
liant Audience Attends 


By Dr. PAuLt STEFAN 


VIENNA, MAY 15. 
T= Viennese friends of music, who, 
during the days before Easter, were 
iffered a wealth of concerts by cele- 
brated conductors—Furtwangler  con- 
ducted twice, Bruno Walter several 
times and Weingartner at the opera 
conducted the Entfthrung—were of- 
fered an unexpected treat in the form 
of a lecture-recital by Bruno Walter. 
The hall of the concert-house, with a 
capacity of more than one thousand peo- 
ple, was filled to the~last seat, and it 
was a very select audience which at- 
tended. The Chancellor of the Aus- 
trian federal government was present, 
and it is perhaps worthy of mention 
that the head of the Austrian govern- 
ment, who is an enthusiastic lover of 
music, attended musical performances 
the four convention days: the Beethoven 
concert by Furtwangler, The Matthew 
Passion conducted by Furtwangler; at 
the opera when Walter conducted the 
Entftirhung and at Walters’ lecture re- 
cital. Other interesting personalities 
who attended the lecture recital ar- 
ranged by the Wiener Kulturbund were 
the poets, Franz Werfel and Stephan 
Zweig, the composers, Alban Berg, 
Ernst Krenek, and others. 

On the stage, close to the lecturer’s 
table had been placed an open grand 
piano. Mr. Walter let it be known that 
he would illustrate his remarks. He is 
an especially beloved pianist in Vienna, 
for wheresoever he co-operates in a 
chamber music performance or as ac- 
companist, as he did recently for Lotte 
Lehmann, many in the audience come 
especially on his account. Walter be- 
gan, speaking clearly and distinctly, oc- 
casionally reading from manuscript, 
with the consolation that music above 
anything else is natural art and only art, 
and that, therefore, music can encom- 
pass any moral function only incident- 
ally. Otherwise music would have such 
an effect on the musicians who practice 
the art, that these musicians would be 
the noblest of men. Thereupon an 
understanding smile could be seen 
throughout the audience which was not 
exactly flattering to the musicians. 
Therefore if moral forces have to be 
thought of in music, these forces must 
be looked for in another direction, forces 
which are inherent in music and not 
forces which are to be deduced from 
music. 


Cannot Define Music 


Yet in that case it must first be de- 
fined what music is and what it signi- 
fies. Walter disclosed that he could not 
give a definition of music, but he opined 
that perhaps it could be circumscribed 
n this way: that what constitutes the 
essence of music is the dissolving of 
dissonances into a consonance, and the 
tension which precedes this dissolving 
or the entrance of a new dissonance. 
However, Walter immediately offered 
an example to prove the contrary which 
he just demonstrated—the dissolving of 
simple dissonances on the piano. He 
then played long excerpts from the Tris- 
tan Prelude on the piano in order to 
prove that here long sequences of dis 
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The Lecture by Bruno Walter (Right) Anent Moral Forces in Music Brought Critical Comment 
from Ernst Krenek (Left) and Others of the Younger School of Composers 
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sonances produced a piece of particu- 
larly grandiose music. 

Can such music have a moral mes- 
Yes, it can as a message and as 
an interpretation. Music is a message 
inasmuch as it speaks of another world, 
as demonstrated most clearly by Schop- 
enhauer, who shows that music has built 
the world anew and built it more beau- 
tifully. As an interpretation, music tells 
us of the spiritual forces of its author, 
the composer, as well as of the spiritual 
qualities of the reproducing artist. The 
second theme of the sonata form, 
especially the slow movements of the 
sonatas and symphonies of our classic 
masters make us realize that under 
beauty how much nobiilty there was in 
the soul or at least latent in their souls 
when they conceived the music which 
not only gives joy but transports one 
to realms beyond. He gave many 
demonstrations at the piano of such 
themes and whole movements, so that 
his listeners were interested by great 
works and great interpretations. 


sage! 


Music Limns Evil Only Briefly 


From here Mr. Walter proceeded to a 
further step. He stated that music in its 
true essence may only be truly evaluated 
if it describes something beautiful and 
noble, whereas in describing bad men or 
bad forces it only does so briefly and un- 
willingly. For this, too, he adduced ex- 
amples, which one may accept or reject. 
Yet once more Walter’s playing made one 
disregard all possible scruples. He quoted 
Jean Paul: “Music may describe only that 
which is good.” Only Eros has the same 
power in music as the Ethos. 

He made another very remarkable ob- 
servation. He told of a man in San Fran- 
cisco who had reported to him (Mr. Wal- 
ter) the feat of having taught the inmates 
of a prison to sing polyphonic choral music 
which he said exercised a good influence 
over the criminals. Unfortunately the 
project was abandoned after a short trial. 
Walter opined that it was easy to under- 
stand that a moral influence can be ex- 
erted when, as is the case in polyphonic 
singing, each one knows that his voice 
counts in the harmonization, and in this 
way individuality is fostered whereas the 
one-voice choral singing as practiced in 
schools tends to create mass feeling. 

“But,” Walter concluded, “I cannot 
prove anything, and yet I endorse with full 
conviction the popular idea which believes 
in a moral force of music. Whoever prac- 
tices music or hears music will, at least for 
the duration of such music, certainly not 
think of anything evil.” And then he 
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played the Adagio of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathetique. His audience was most en- 
thusiastic. The performance was at an end 
and the tremendous ovations began which 
mark each public appearance of Bruno 
Walter. 


Atonality Attack Seen 


Ihe next day, however, there were criti 
cal comments. The younger generation of 
composers thought it was singled out by 
one of Walter’s remarks which attacked 
atonality. Ernst Krenek, in a lengthy ar- 
ticle which significantly appeared in the 
official newspaper of the Austrian govern- 
ment, proved emphatically that the terms 
dissonance and consonance have none but 
historical value, and no less geographic 
value, since in relation to our music they 
have been used for only about 300 years 
and have no reference to the music of all 
so-called exotic peoples. Krenek attacked 
also the setting of a moral goal generally. 

Here, however, we must take into con- 
sideration that Mr. Walter was brought 
up with precisely the views which he sum- 
marized in his lecture. His guide and 
mentor in all these things was Gustave 
Mahler who had very decided philosophic 
views and who, above all, was thoroughly 
imbued with the ethical significance of 
music and the moral demands made on 
the musician. 

Mahler was at least as much a philosopher 
as he was a musician, and nothing seems 
more natural than that Mr. Walter should 
remain within the world-picture which was 
shown to him in his youth. The difference 
between the two generations becomes more 
apparent, also, when the succeeding gen- 
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eration considerable enlarges the term, 


music, and its field of influence, disregard- 
ing, however, completely, the ethical func- 
tion. Both viewpoints will have to be 
taken for what they are worth. Bruno 
Walter’s lecture is already at the printers 
and will be published shortly by the Vien 
nese house, Herbert Reichner 


ROME, MILAN OPERA 
PLAN CO-OPERATION 


Teatro Reale and Scala Arrange 
Artist Exchanges—Singers 
to Take Pay Cuts 


Rome, May 15.—Next season there 
will be an artistic exchange between 
the Teatro Reale dell’Opera in Rome, 
and the Scala in Milan. These theatres 
will so co-ordinate their performances 
that there will be a mutual exchange of 
operatic performances, productions as 
well as a constant exchange of their 
respective artists, singers, dancers, chef 
(’orchestres, scenery, and so on. In 
order to reach a basis of financial re- 
trenchment, which is to lead to a con- 
siderable diminution in prices, there is 
to be a state controlled “cut-down,” a 
lessening obligatory imposed on the fees 
given to our vocal stars. 

A sigh of relief and enthusiasm has 
greeted this Fascisti-like measure. The 
powers that rule the fate of our state 
theatres have declared their firm resolve 
to adhere to the government’s wishes in 
this matter. Should any singer decline 
to accept the percentage of cut in his 
salary, the number of his performances 
will be limited in such a way that it 
will result in a considerable financial 
loss to that artist. 

he promise of cheaper admission 
prices has been a very popular innova- 
tion. Another cause of considerable sat- 
istaction is that at the Teatro Reale 
dell "Opera the admirable Tullio Serafin 
has been re-engaged for next season 
not only as conductor but as artistic di- 
rector. During this last season, which 
is now drawing to an end, there has 
been such enormous improvement in the 
performances, the choice of operas 
given, and the way they have been 
staged and performed, that it may be 
said without exaggeration that Mr. 
Serafin has brought about a renaissance 
in that theatre, which was very much 
needed. 





ANNA WRIGHT 

The open-air theatre in the Old City 

of Carcassonne will be the scene of 

two memorial performances during the 

summer. Victor Hugo’s Lucréce Borgia 

will be presented on July 13, and Reyer’s 
opera, Sigurd on July 14. 
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Kansas College Sponsors Festival | 





Figures in the Spring Festival at Pittsburg, Kan., State Teachers College Were (Left to Right) 


Walter McCray, Rose Buchmann, Clyde Neibarger, Marjory Jackson, 


Rudolph Ganz, Mrs. 


Gladys Haven, Dr. W. A. Brandenburg, College President; Georgia Graves, and Herbert Gould 


—. Kan., May 20. — The 
twenty-first music festival at Kansas 
State Teachers College here on April 
23-28, excepting Saturday, was con- 
cluded Sunday night by the annual per- 
formance of The Messiah. 

Hadley’s An Ode to Music was 
sung on Thursday night. Soloists for 
both works were Marjory Jackson, so- 
prano; Georgia Graves, contralto; 
Clyde Neibarger, tenor; and Herbert 
Gould, bass, who made a highly com- 
petent quartet. Walter McCray, direc- 
tor of music at the college, conducted 
the chorus of 160, increased by twenty- 
one selected high school singers for 
The Messiah, and an orchestra of 
eighty-two, cut to sixty for the oratorio. 

Though somewhat smaller than usual, 
the chorus was marked by balance 
and an especially fine tenor section. The 
orchestra was distinctly brilliant in its 
own concert Tuesday night, especially 
in the New World Symphony and Fin- 
landia. The Ode also displayed the 


ampleness of its resources. 

The second concert was a piano re- 
cital by Rudolph Ganz. His superb 
readings of Chopin, Haydn, MacDow- 
ell’s Sonata Eroica, and his own com- 
positions drew prolonged applause. Mr. 
Ganz was guest conductor of the fes- 
tival orchestra in the second half of its 
concert the opening night. 

A woodwind ensemble from the 
Kansas City Philharmonic gave the Fri- 
day night concert. Directed by Brown 
Schoenheit, flute, the ensemble was al- 
most too modest in the length of its pro- 


gram. The others were Robert Buchs- 
baum, oboe; Fred S. Joste, clarinet; 
Samuel Jordan, bassoon; and Phillip 


Farkas, horn. 

Chorus and orchestra had given The 
Messiah at Fredonia, on March 31, and 
Independence, on April 12, before the 
presentation here. The orchestra has 
also had a busy year on its own account, 
closing under Shrine auspices in Ararat 
Temple, Kansas City, Mo., on May 4 
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a concert season that had included en- 
gagements in Wichita, Yates Center, 
Fredonia, Iola, and Pittsburg. Soloists 
with the orchestra have been Miss Jack- 
son and Rhetia Hasselberg, violinist. 
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ORATORIO, CHORUSES 
HEARD IN HARTFORD 


Local Society Gives Elijah under 
Laubin — Choral Clubs 
Are Active 


HartForv, May 20.—The Hartford 
Oratorio society completed its success- 
ful season with Elijah at Bushnell hall 
on May 6 before a large audience. Ed- 
ward F. Laubin conducted. Frederic 
saer was heard to advantage in the title 
role, and other soloists were Irene Will- 
iams, Viola Silvia and Earl Weather- 
ford. Eleanor Willard assisted in the 
famous trio. Instrumental support was 
iurnished by thirty Boston Symphony 
men, and Myra Yaw was organist. 

The Choral Club of Hartford gave 
its concluding concert on April 26 at 
Bushnell Memorial, with Ralph L. 
Baldwin as conductor and Marshall E. 
Seeley as accompanist. A. Stanley 
Usher was organist. Theodore Webb, 
baritone, was heard as soloist with the 
male chorus in Stanley Wilson’s Four 
Songs from A Shropshire Lad, and to 
splendid advantage in a group of solos. 
Povla Frijsh was heard in a Lieder re- 
cital at West Middle auditorium on 
April 30, with Celius Dougherty as ac- 
companist. 

The Coleridge-Taylor choral club 
gave its annual spring concert on April 
29, at Avery Memorial, under Gordon 
W. Stearns. Harry T. Burleigh, bari- 
tone, was the soloist, and the groups of 
spirituals sung by him and by the chorus 
were notable for their dramatic appeal. 





Travelers Club Chorus Heard 


The Travelers Choral Club, with Carl 
Walton Deckelman as the new conduc- 
tor, drew 2,500 to Bushnell Memorial 
on May 2 for the annual spring concert. 
Salvatore M. DeStefano, harpist, was 
soloist. The Travelers studio ensemble 
of strings, harp and piano was heard. 
and the studio orchestra assisted. Laura 
C. Gaudet was the accompanist. The 
memory of the late Christiaan Kriens, 
club director, was honored by a per- 
formance of his Spring Song. In the 
concluding selection, The Death of Min- 
nehaha, by Coleridge-Taylor, the solo- 
ists were Lillian G. Saunders, Eva D. 
Gumbus, and Charles Bradford Beach. 


The Pratt and Whitney male choral 
club gave its annual concert on May 2 
in Avery Memorial, Robert M. Baldwin, 
conducting. Bernard L. Mullins was 
soloist. Clarence Bagg and Albert 
Stanley Usher were the accompanists. 
The Y. W. C. A. glee club was heard 
on May 2 with Muriel Crewe Ainley 
as conductor, and Ada Hill as accom- 
panist. Edward Mann, ’cellist, was ac- 
companied by Myron Lamb. The Tele- 
phone male choral club was heard at 
Avery Memorial on May 10, with Anna 
Kaskas as guest soloist. Albert Rochon 
conducted, and the accompanists were 
Carmela Cavalier and George E. Gam- 
erdinger. 

The West Hartford chorus, directed 
by Carl Walton Deckelman, concluded 
its season on April 22. Harry D. New- 
combe, baritone, of Boston, appeared in 
place of Colman Sargent, tenor, who 
was ill, and he was joined by Olive Ap- 


pleton in the duet from La Traviata. 
Albert Stanley Usher was accompanist. 

The Horace Bushnell Memorial hal! 
presented the faculty and students oi 
the Julius Hartt School of Music in a 
free concert at Bushnell hall on April 
28. Youthful artists included Stanley 
Freedman, pianist, Paul Cianci, violin- 
ist, and the Junior String quartet. 
Others heard were Eleanor Gaines 
Smith, organist, the Berkshire Singers, 
Virginia MacCracken, Ruth Burt Sam 
son, Helen Hubbard, and Virginia 
Waner, with Margaret Fishburne as ac- 
companist and Esther Meyers and Louis 
Pellettieri as two-piano artists. 

Eight hundred male voices were 
heard in concert at Bushnell hall on May 
11, when the New England Federation 
oi glee clubs entered twenty-four of its 
thirty units for the annual contests. The 
Mendelssohn male chorus of Waterbury 
was host, and G. Loring Burwell, led 
the combined choirs. Bernard L. Mul- 
lins, baritone, was heard in a solo group. 

Joun F. KyeEs 





FISK FESTIVAL HELD 





University Choir and Assisting Artists 
in Four Programs 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 20.—The 
sixth annual festival of music and fine 
arts of Fisk University took place under 
the direction of Harold C. Schmidt on 
April 18-20 in the Memorial Chapel. 
The first program, by the Fisk Univer- 
sity Choir brought a series of Spirituals, 
sacred and secular a cappella music and 
Debussy‘s The Blessed Damozel. Cathe 
rine Van Buren, soprano, and Robert 
Hemingway and R. Hayes Strider, pian- 
ists, assisted. David Mannes, accompa 
nied by Robert Hemingway, gave a 
violin recital on April 19. 

Malipiero’s cantata, The Last Supper, 
proved most interesting and received 
high acclaim at a concert of sacred 
music by the choir on April 19. A rep- 
etition is contemplated. Soloists were 
Wilbur Schafer, John W. Work, Oscar 
Fite, Eloise Lowe and Robert Heming- 
way were pianists. Miss Van Buren, 
soprano, assisted by Pauline Hawke, 
pianist, and Edgar Alden, violinist, con- 
cluded the festival with a recital on 
April 20. Mr. Strider was director of 
the jubilee music; Alice M. Grass was 
organist. 





The Bohemians Hold Final Meeting 
The final meeting of the season oi 
The Bohemians was held at the Har- 
vard Club on the evening of May 6. 
Preceded by a dinner, given in honor 
of Albert Stoessel a musical program 
was offered by Ernest Hutcheson, 
piano; Georges Barrére, flute; Felix 
Salmond, ’cello, and Mr. Stoessel, violin. 
The program included a Trio in C 
Minor by Bach for flute, violin and 
piano; Variations by Beethoven for 
piano, violin and ’cello, on the theme, 
Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu, and 
Beethoven’s Trio in C Minor, Op. 1, 
No. 3. Between the dinner and the 
musical program, Rubin Goldmark, 


president of the Bohemians, and Mr. 


Hutcheson gave short talks on the 
career of Mr. Stoessel, who also made 
a short address. 
Palestrina Chorus Formed 

The Palestrina Chorus of New York 
University was established as a part of 
the University’s program of adult edu 
cation on April 5. The chorus will be 
a choir of men’s and women’s voices 
and membership will not be limited to 
the regular student body. Charles 
Lautrup will be the conductor. 
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Vienna Philharmonic Heard un- 
der Walter and Weingartner 
—Three Small-Ensemble Soci- 
eties Introduce Interesting 
Novelties—Schnabel, Webster 
and Copeland Appear 


By GtLBert CHASE 
PARIS, MAY 15. 


HE first of the famous foreign 

orchestras to visit Paris this 

season was the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, which gave a concert at the 
Théatre National de l’Opéra on April 
28 under Bruno Walter, who is very 
popular in the French capital. The con- 
cert was under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee for Artistic Relations between 
France and Austria. 

The program comprised a symphony 
by Haydn, Mozart’s Concerto in D 
Minor, with Mr. Walter in the double 
role of soloist and conductor, Ravel’s 
Tombeau de Couperin (a charming suite 
which should be heard more often), and 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, with an 
excerpt from Tristan und Isolde as an 
encore. Great enthusiasm was displayed 
by the audience, particularly after the 
performance of the Mozart concerto. 

A second concert was given in the 
Salle Rameau, this time under the baton 
of Dr. Felix Weingartner, who is also 
a frequent and much-admired visitor to 
this city, where he generally appears as 
guest-conductor of the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra. On this occasion he conducted 
a program which included Beethoven’s 
Eroica and Schubert’s Symphony in C. 

In the matter of novelties, there has 
heen more activity in the concert halls 
than in the opera houses. Three of the 
principal chamber music societies for 
the performance of contemporary music 
gave concerts on three successive eve- 
nings at the beginning of May. First 
came the Triton, with a concert in the 
Salle Chopin conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. The “classical” part of the 
program was represented by works of 
Bach and Stravinsky. The novelties 
were by P. O. Ferroud, Marcel Delan- 
noy, Jacques Ibert and Marcel Mihalo- 
vici. The last-mentioned composer’s 
Divertissement for chamber orchestra 
deserves special mention, because it 
seems to show a new phase in Mihalo- 
vici’s progress towards genuine musical 
expression. He has put aside some of 
his mannerisms and unnecessary harsh- 
ness, the result being a more attractive 
work than any he has thus far produced. 

Jacques Ibert’s Allegro for saxophone 
and small orchestra, full of verve and 
virtuosity, obtained an enthusiastic re- 
ception. Delannoy was represented by 
his Figures Sonores, written to accom 
pany a documentary film dealing with 
the habits of crabs and crayfish. The 
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ENTHUSIASM FOR PARIS ORCHESTRAL LISTS 


Ferroud number was an ingenious 
march from the Eventail de Jeanne. 
The Société Musicale Indépendante, after 
a total eclipse of several years, suddenly 
sprang into life again, with a festival of 
works by André Caplet, a very talented 
composer, who died in 1925. The program 
comprised the Conte Fantastique for harp 
and string quartet, the Epiphanie for ‘cello 
and piano, and, most interesting of all, the 





Felix Weingartnmer Conducted the Vienne 
Philharmonic in Paris 


Septet for string quartet and three female 
voices. The composer entitled this a Sep 
tuor pour cordes vocales et instrumentales 


in order to emphasize the fact that the 





voices are treated purely as instrument 

The combination of voices and | instruments 
used in this manner produces results t 

are both novel and beautiful. 


This program was interpreted by dis 
tinguished performers, includi iani 
Robert Casadesus; the har; Micheli 
a the ‘cellist Maurice Marechal, and 

e Calvet Quartet. As André Caplet is a 

omposer decidedly worth remembering. 1 
may be said that the Société Musical In 
dépendante has resuscitate good pur- 
pose 

The Société Nationale de Musique, old- 
est of the French chamber music societies 
gave first performances of a somata for 
flute and piano by Mr. Casadesus (inter- 
preted by Rene Le Roy and the composer) : 
a Suite Francaise for piano by Daniel 
Lesur (interpreted by J. Nin-Culmell), a 
string quartet by Guy Ropartz. and Four 
Serenades for voice, flute and string quar- 
tet by F. de Bourguinon. Works by Déodat 
de Sévérac and Gabriel Fauré were also 
performed at this concert 








Three Piano Recitals 


4 number of interesting piano recitals 
have taken place recently. Artur Schnabel! 
a rather infrequent visitor to Paris, was 
heard in a recital at the Salle Gavean, play- 
ing works by Mozart. Beethoven and Schu- 
bert. His magnificent interpretation of the 


Sonata Appassionata aroused intense en 
thusiasm. 

Beveridge Webster gave 2 varied pro- 
gram in the same hall at the beginning o 
May mce more displaying his excellent 

ianistic qualities and interpretative insight 
in orks by Bach. Mogart. Schubert 
Che oh Beethoven, Debussy. Ravel and 
Stravinsky. A few later another 
American pianist, George Copeland. gave 
ne of his unusual programs. the choice of 
works ranging from Corelli ¢ pee 
4 considerable share of the program 
devoted to Debussy and to modern onder 
music by Albeniz, Turina, Mompou and 
Pittaluga 


An interesting series of Monday Morning 


Charity Musicales has been taking place at 
the American Women’s Club of Paris, 
under the auspices of the music committee, 
of which Mrs. Robert E. Eakin is chair 
man. One of the artists heard there recently 
was Suzanne Fisher, Canadian soprano, 
who has also been singing with notable 
success at the Opéra-Comique, principally 
in Manon and La Bohéme. 

The preliminary tests for young musi- 
cians wishing to compete for the Prix de 
Rome have been completed, and as a result 
of these the following candidates have been 
admitted to the final competition for this 
coveted award: René Challan, Maillard- 
Verger, Wolff, Litaize, Lantier and Stern. 

The second and third in this list are 
pupils of Paul Dukas, the others of H. 
Busser. One of them, Litaize, is blind. This 
is said to be the first time that a blind 
musician has been admitted to compete for 
he Prix de Rome 

The Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin 

as inaugurated its operatic season with a 
revival of La Traviata, with Mme. Ritter 
Ciampi in the title role, and André Baugé 
as d Orbel 


Adolfo Betti Sails for Sojourn in Italy 
Following an appearance this month 
im a private concert in Cleveland with 
his artist pupil, Erno Valasek, Adolfo 
Betti was to sail for Italy on the Rex 
on May 25. He goes first to Rome to 
visit his friend, Vincenzo Tommassini, 
whose concerto for violin young Vala- 
sek will play next November at the 
Augusteo in Rome under the baton of 
Molinari. This will be the world pre 
1 Italian concerto, 
is written for a comparatively 
small orchestra, without violins. 
3etti will be accompanied to Eu- 
rope by Mr. Valasek, who will spend 
the summer at the Betti home in Bagni 
Lucea, as he did last summer, con 
tinuing his studies. After attending 
Valasek’s debut at the Augusteo, Mr. 
Betti will return to America with him 
the latter part of November 


tere of this new 


Angelus Choir Gives Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah 
The Angelus Choir, led by Solon Al- 
berti, gave Mendelssohn’s Elijah on 
April 19 at the Central Christian Church, 
Dr. Finis S. Idleman, pastor. The assist- 
i nist was Gene Cady; the organ- 
ist, Virginia Duffy, and soloists, Nita 
Gale, Josephine Horton, Mary van der 
Voort, Anne Judson, Donald Walter, 
oseph Oliver, Homer Robnet and Earle 
Members of the Sunday 
vening Club assisted 
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Charles Hackett To Take 


Post on Summer Faculty 
At the Juilliard School 





Charles Hackett Succeeds the Late Her- 
bert Witherspoon on the Juilliard Summer 
Vocal Faculty 


Filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Herbert Witherspoon, Charles 
Hackett, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will join the faculty of the 
Juilliard Summer School for the coming 
season. Mr. Hackett will give individu- 
al vocal instruction and conduct classes 
of performance, criticism and discussion 
of repertoire and operatic roles. 

Other members of the vocal faculty 
will include Lucia Dunham, Fraser 
Gange, Carl Gutekunst, Belle Julie Sou- 
dant, Ruth Harris Stewart, Bernard U. 
Taylor and Ella E. Toedt. Mr. Taylor 
will conduct the choral class 


Dancers Appear With Piano Ensemble 
in York, Pa. 

YorK, Pa., May 20.—Judith Ford, 
Martha Eaton and Sophia Rothchild, 
dancers, appeared at the William Penn 
Senior High School here on March 25 
with the Knisley Eight Piano Ensemble, 
conducted by Carl Knisley, in a benefit 
performance for the Salvation Army. 
Anitra’s Dance by Grieg, Scharwenka’s 
Polish Dance, and the Moonlight Sonata 
of Beethoven, the latter arranged by Mr. 
Knisley, were interpreted to the accom- 
paniment of the piano ensemble. 
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Percy Rector Stephens 
To Give Voice Classes 


in St. Lows and Denver 





Percy Rector Stephens, Who Gaws tt tHe 
Middle West and West +> Teach Thx Summer 


With an imcreased emroliment “ 
last year, the St. Liowis wor cheses 
of Percy Rector Stephens for teuclers 
and pupils will open on Jaume 3 and 
continue for four weeks, imclniime five 
open sessions for G@emonstrsitens 
teachers. Mr. Stephens will ieild | 
classes in the Chase Hotel ths year 


His wife, Jeannette Viredlendl, will 
to St. Louis to be with hmm and will 
accompany him on a subsequent tng 


Three weeks’ Demwer wt 
follow, after 
Stephens will go to the Panitic Coast 
and Mr. Stephens will give 4 
lectures in Los Ampeles, S$ 


SESSIONS iF 


which Win 





and Portland. He glans t retin 
New York to re-open ths studs about 
Sent. 15 
American Conserveters Woes 
Cuicaco, May 20.— Students at the Amer 
ican Conservatory were ‘heerf im centaib 
in various localities Guring tthe past few 
weeks. Violin pupils of Mischa Miscitalkolf 


and piano pupils of Edward Collins pikyed 
in Kimball Hall on April 27. Biiward 
Bigenschenk gave an organ recite! aft the 
University of Illinois on April 1 


vi beat? | uid 


Kesner and Paul Stalman, pupil of Mer 
bert Butler: Leo Heim. mum of Alen 
Spencer, and Edmoné Baltiwim, pumil ci 


Hans Hess, gave a concert att tthe Einelie- 
wood Woman's Cith. Elin Mire One! 
Sylvia Reckles, Facobeth Kert, mami of 
Grace Welsh were ‘heard im Laon & & 
Hall Melvin Nyman, pianst, mpi 
Edward Hill won first place im @ contest 
the state hich schools ‘held im De Kail, Dl 
Other students ‘heard inciniiefi 3 
Parker, pianist; Lain Giese Doutier 
violinist and Paul Bakeman, ‘heritore 
Chicago Musical OCollere 
Cuicaco, May 2f 
pianist, pupil of Ruticlyt 


Themed i 


Marmet 


Sree 


_ ernet eRe TIO 


Gan. anpeasred 


before the American Admirers of German 
Art in the Lyon & Healy Hall on Agri) 2 
Isabel Laughlin and Sibvio Scrmrtti, mamsts 
and Bessie Brown, contralto, mimi! of Neilic 


Gardini, gave a recite! at the Tiree Arts 
Club on April 28. Recitdis were gem re 
cently in the Little Theatre ‘he the firiliow 
ing students: Mildred Greetihere, Rojbert 
Smith, Dosha Dowdy. Marcel: 
Florence Rosenhberr, Ressir 
ery Smith and Berton Coffm. Whee Lam 
nia Martin, pianist, pupil of ‘ 

Audet played for the Unior 
Manon Kubert, for Siem 

Mabel Rosenstein at the Tifmos Woman's 
Athletic Club 


erin ct 


Pir rvwrn, Jarcr 
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Schools & Studios 








Mannes Junior Orchestra Heard 
The Junior Orchestra of the David 
Wannes School, Edgar Williams, conductor, 
un excellent concert on the afternoon 
f May Ll at the school, when Mr. Williams 
young players capably in an engag- 
ng list of works. Among them were Carl 
Ph. Em. Bach’s Sinfonie, No. 3 in C, two 
Swedish Folk Melodies by Svendsen, two 
Handel pieces and Schiassi’s Concerto for 
iolim, the solo part played by Stuart Can- 
im, this last given for the first time in 
\mnerica. These were all original works. 
Interesting transcriptions for string or- 
festra were also presented, the conductor’s 
wim versiom of a Rameau Menuet and 
“~ssepied, A. Walter Kramer’s transcrip- 
jom of Minuets I and II from Brahms’s 
Serenade, Op. 11, Urana Clarke’s arrange- 
nents of Bach’s Jesu, Toy of Man’s De- 
sming and a Rameau Sarabande 


lave 


ea DIS 


La Ferge-Berumen Studios Active 
oloratura soprano, Ernesto 
jianist, and Frank La Forge, 
gave a concert at Darby, 
nm, om April 29. Miss Otero sang an 
wim and two groups of Spanish songs, the 


cmina (ter 
erumen, 


mposer-piantst 


utter im costume. Mr. La Forge played 
te accompaniments and preceded each item 
vith) a descriptive note. Mr. Berumen 


two groups by Spanish composers 
ingtom van Hoesen, baritone, and 
rimem were heard in a joint pro- 
studios on May 2. Mr. van 
sang four groups in English and 





rram im the 


eseml 


ermam and Mr. Bertimen played two 
rroups of Spanish works. Mr. van Hoesen 
vas heard im recital in the Toledo Mu- 
eum of Art om May 8, with Mr. La Forge 
ucompanying and also contributing a 
rroup of solos. Mr. La Forge addressed 
te Ohio Musie Teachers Association on 
Way 7. om Voice Production and the Art 
f Accommanying. He was at the piano for 
Richard Crooks in Montreal on May 12. 
» the recent junior convention of the 
New Jersey Federation of Music Clubs at 
-wark. N students of the La Forge 
Wusie Study Club were awarded eight 


iver loving-cups for first prizes and one 
rold federation second prize. 
Wr. Bertimen presented five of his artist- 
yumls im a studio recital recently. Those 
included Elizabeth Harmeling 
Norma Krueger. Elizabeth Haynes, Alice 
“ooper and Gerald Mirate 


mpearing 


The Manhattan 


“ontinued from page 23) 
Master Ricci. MacDowell’s Long Ago, 
Sweetheart of Mine, and Mr. Golde’s A 
Seng of the Sea were sung by Miss Bamp- 
tom, im addition to songs by Schubert and 


Respight. All of the soloists were forced 
t> give encores. The audience was vir- 
ually a capacity one. Mrs. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt headed the distinguished roster 
f sponsors. 


institute of Musical Art Trio Recital 

4 trio recital, under the auspices of the 
nstitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, was given in the small 
widitorium of the school on the evening of 
Way 14 by George Boyle, piano; Sascha 
lacobinoff, violin, and Thomas Elmer, 
Except for the Brahms Trio in B, 
Ym. &. the program was composed of com- 
yositions by Mr. Boyle. Excellent inter- 
wetations were given of his Sonata for 
ello and piano, Ballade Elégiaque for trio, 
uni Sonata im one movement for violin 
ind piano 


relli ). 


Waure -Cottene in List of Own Works 
\ program of his own compositions was 
mvem by Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, as 


sisted by Gina Pinnera, soprano; Inez 
auritano, violinist, and Aurora Mauro- 
“ottene, pianist. at the Barbizon on the 


evening of May 15. The audience took keen 
sleansure im a list of works which were 


Estelle Liebling Studio Activities 

Josepha Chekova and Viola Philo and 
William Martin and Nino Mari, have been 
engaged to sing in Cavalleria Rusticana at 
the Radio City Music Hall on May 23. 
Colette d’Arville, mezzo-soprano, was 
assisting artist to Giovanni Martinelli of 
the Metropolitan Opera in North Adams, 
Mass. on May 5. 

Myrtle Schaaf, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been engaged by J. J. 
Shubert to sing the leading role in Rose 
Marie during the week of June 17, in 
Detroit. John Dunbar, tenor, of the Phila- 
delphia Opera Co., sang one of the leading 
roles in the Gypsy Baron produced by the 
New York Light Opera Guild, at the 
Heckscher Theatre on May 14 and 15. 
Annunciata Garrotto, sang the title role in 
Madama Butterfly at the Hippodrome on 
May 11. Julia Travers, soprano, appeared 
on Air Brakes over the N. B. C. Network 
on May 9. 


Schofield to Hold Summer Session 

Edgar Schofield, teacher of singing, has 
announced that he will hold a summer 
master class in New York for a period of 
five weeks beginning June 24, and continu 
ing until July 28. This is the first summer 
for a number of years that Mr. Schofield 
has taught in New York after the close of 
the winter season. 
Jonas Pupils Play at Combs College of 

Music 

PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Pupils of Al 
bert Jonas at the Combs College of Music 
were heard in recital on the afternoon of 
May 11. Those taking part included Rose 
Benedetto, Rita Mikolenas, Libbie Peters, 
Salvatore Avellino, Rita Porreca, Rita Sil 
verio, Myrtle DiJohn, Lillian Mill, Jean 
Brandolini, Gilda Silverio, Evelyn Zeluck, 
Beatrice Bandini, Antonietta Bilotti, Charles 
Heinle, Sylvia Ichelson, Elizabeth Lewis, 
Mena Moller, Margaret Mears, Carolyn 
Fiore, Thomas Jennings, Marian Rambam, 
Rebecca Malcolmson and Eleanor Plumer 


Bernard Ferguson to Hold Master 
Classes in St. Louis 


St. Louts, May 20.—Bernard Ferguson 
will hold a series of six master class 
periods on Tuesday afternoons or evenings, 
beginning May 28, and continuing through 
July 2. Additional talks will be given 
during the series by Mildred Adams Hus- 
song, George Tonelli, M.D., and Webster 
Schmidt, professor of Physics at McKen 
dree College. 


Concert Fortnight 


admirable in themselves and ably inter- 
preted. Compositions for organ, played by 
the composer, were Berceuse, Cantilena e 
Musetta, Toccatina, Christmas Evening in 
Italy and Variations. Mme. Pinnera sang 
Canto di Maggio, O bella bocca, Nocturne 
(with violin obbligato) and Veglia. A noc- 
turne and a toccata for piano were played 
by Miss Mauro-Cottone. Romance and 
B Fiat, with organ, and Chant d’automne 
and Burlesca, with piano, were given by 
Miss Lauritano. : 


People’s Chorus Gives Spring Festival 

The Spring Song Festival of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, L. Camilieri, con- 
ductor, combined both choral music and the 
dance in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of May 16. An 
unconventional and colorful conductor, Mr 
Camilieri, from the piano, led his big group 
of mixed voices through a series of light 
and eminently palatable compositions from 
Bach to Saint-Saéns and including his own 
If Any Little Word of Ours. 

Beatrice Burford, harpist, was recalled 
for an encore after her group of three harp 
numbers, by de la Presle, Granados and 
Hasselmans. The last half of the program 
was given over to Carola Goya who pre- 
sented the Spanish dances, Sevilla, Farruca, 
Divina, Malaguena Gitanilla, and Fade 
Norman Secon was at the piano for Miss 
Goya. Generous applause was accorded 


A. Y. Cornell To Give 
Vocal Instruction This 
Summer at Round Lake 





A. Y. Cornell, Whose Round Lake Classes 
Will Form on July | 

The A. Y. Cornell Summer Schoo! 

of vocal instruction for singers and 


teachers will convene again this summer 
at Round Lake, N. Y., for a six weeks 
session beginning July 1. The faculty 
will be headed by Mr. Cornell, New 
York vocal instructor, who is also asso 
ciated with the Academy of Holy) 
Names and the College of St. Rose, ir 
Albany, and Hunter College, New York 

Other teachers will be Nils Nelson 
coach and accompanist, and Adelaide 
L. Campbell, voice and diction. Vocal 
technique, song analysis and interpreta 
tion, and classes in sight reading and 
languages will be prominent features 
of the schedule. 


wn 


all of the performers at this concert mark 
ing the nineteenth anniversary of th 


chorus. General dancing followed. 
R 
International Marimba Symphony 
Heard 


Conducted by Clair Omar Musser, th: 
International Marimba Symphony, com 
posed of fifty men and fifty women players 
of the percussion instrument of ancient 
lineage, gave a concert at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of May 16 before an enthu 
siastic and good-sized audience. The real 
symphonic intentions of the group wer: 
shown in the program which included tw: 
movements of the Franck Symphony, the 
Largo from the New World Symphony, th 
Pilgrim’s Chorus from Tannhauser and 
other substantial works by Chopin, Rubin 
stein, Elgar, Thomas and Ketelby. Ros 
ales’s Boléro was played for the first time 

Vital and sonorous tone, highly accurate 
intonation and ensemble, and an extensiv 
gamut of dynamic effects made of this per 
formance an impressive demonstration. The 
marimba has a definite function among 
legitimate musical instruments and 
should be retrieved from the relativel 
minor and ignoble position it currently o 
cupies. Perhaps such ensemble recognitio: 
as this will be its salvation R 


Ingeborg Torrup Returns in Dance 
Recital 


Ingeborg Torrup, famed as an actress a 
well as a dancer, appeared in a dance recita 
at the Barbizon Plaza on the evening 
May 10, after an absence of several seasons 
Her dancing belongs to the romantic, inter 
pretative school which uses the dance as 
visualization of musical classics. To her 
keen appreciation of music she adds 
happy flair for movement and a charming 
dancing spirit. Especially in the spirited 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Paul Dukas 
Paris, May 18—Paul Dukas, one of the 
most important contemporary French com- 
posers, and since 1928, director of the Paris 
Conservatoire, died here on May 17, in his 
seventieth year. 


Paul Dukas, whose symphonic poem 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice, is known 
throughout the world and whose lyrical 
story, Ariane et Barbe-Bleu has been 
widely sung, was born in Paris, October 1 
1865. He entered the Conservatoire 
1882, studying piano with Mathias, har- 
mony with Dubois and composition with 
Guiraud. He won first prize for counter 
point and fugue in 1886, and the second 
Prix de Rome two years later with his 
cantata, Velléda. His musical work was 
then interrupted for two years while he 
performed his military service, but he had 
already composed two overtures, King Lear 
and Gotz von Berlichingen 

In 1892, his overture to Racine’s Poly 
eucte created a deep impression when 
played at the Concerts Lamoureux and his 
Symphony in C, when given at the concerts 
at the Grand Opéra in 1896, by Paul Vidal 
(to whom it is dedicated), deepened this 
impression. 

It was not until 1897, however, when The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice, based upon Goethe’s 
ballad, was given by the Société National 
de Musique that he achieved international 
fame. This work was soon played in most 
of the great musical centers of the world 
Its first American hearing was in Boston 
in 1904. 

During the following years, Dukas pro- 
duced two piano works of importance, a 
Sonata in E Flat Minor, and Variations 
Interlude and Finale on a theme of Ram- 
eau. His La Plainte au Loin de Faune 
in memory of Claude Debussy, of whom 
he had been a lifelong friend and admirer 
appeared in 1921. 

Dukas’s first original work for the thea- 
tre was the lyrical story in three acts, 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleu, founded upon the 
play of Maeterlinck who is said to have 
had the composer in mind when writing it 
The work was given at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique in 1907 and at the Metropolitan 
with Geraldine Farrar in the leading fem- 
inine role, in 1911. Other stage pieces in- 
clude La Péri, a “poéme dansé” given by 
the Russian dancer, Trouhanova at the 
Paris Opéra in 1912, and a completion with 
Saint-Saéns of Guiraud’s opera Frédé- 
gonde, first given at the Grand Opéra 
1895, and revived recently. He contributed 
to the modern edition of the works of 
Rameau and revised composition by other 
early French and Italian musicians. 

As a writer, Dukas contributed frequent 
articles to Le Courrier Musicale and La 
Revue Musicale. He was a critic on La 
Revue Hebdomadaire from 1892 to 1902 
and from 1894 to 1903 of La Gazette des 
Reaux Arts. He was made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor in 1909 





Charles Pike Sawyer 

Charles Pike Sawyer. for nearly fifty 
years a member of the editorial staff of the 
New York Evening Post and until recently 
its music editor, died in hospital on May 8 
after an illness of more than a year. During 
his long connection with the Post. Mr 
Sawyer held many different positions, but 
was best known as a writer on sports, the 
drama and music. He was associated with 
the late J. Rankin Towse in the drama de- 
partment and with a succession of music 
critics, beginning with the late Henry T 
Finck who served the Post for more than 
forty years. 

Mr. Sawyer was born in Newbury 
Mass., on Nov. 5, 1854. He was a great- 
great-grandson of John Adams, the second 
president of the United States. His family 
moved to New York when he was a child 
and he went to St. Paul’s school and was 
later appointed to the U. S. Military Aca- 
demy at West Point. Refusing to conform 
to certain customs of the student body, he 
acquired so many demerits that he was 





Paul Dukas 


dropped and although invited to return 
declined to do so. He later went to Har- 
vard for a while and to Columbia where, 
as the result of a bet, it is said, he won 
» degree in the School of Mines, in 1881. 

During the next few years he was in the 
West working as a miner and tracking 
Indians. He accompanied Buffalo Bill in 
the latter’s chase of Geronimo. 

Mr. Sawyer’s first experience as a writer 
m music was in the columns of a musical 
magazine, The Arcadia, at the age of 
seventeen. He began his career as a 
journalist with the Post as its first sports 
editor in 1886 

Always interested in music and one of 
the first New Yorkers to uphold the banner 
f Wagner, Mr. Sawyer’s opera-going days 
went back to the seasons at the Academy 
»f Music before the building of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He attended the 
ledication of old Steinway Hall in East 
Fourteenth Street, on Oct. 31, 1866, and 
was also present when the present Steinway 
Building was dedicated in 1925. His collec- 
tion of old programs is said to be one of 
he most extensive in the city. 
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Leopold Lichtenberg 

Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist and for- 
mer teacher of violin at the National Con- 
servatory of Music, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage on May 16 at the Brooklyn 
home of Joseph J. Bartus, a former pupil, 
with whom he had lived for several years 
He was seventy-three 

Born in San Francisco, Mr. Lichtenberg 
studied with Beaujardin and at the age of 
eight was already appearing in concert. 
Henri Wieniawski took him as a pupil 
when he was twelve and with the former 
he toured the United States. After six 
months’ study under Lambert in Paris, he 
rejoined Wieniawski in Brussels and re 
mained under him for three years, after 
which he won the first prize of honor at 
the national concours Thereafter he 
toured widely, appeared with Theodore 
Thomas, and resided for some time in Bos- 
ton as a member of the Boston Symphony 
In 1899 he became head of the violin de 
partment of the National Conservatory, 
New York. With Adele Margulies, piano, 
and Leo Schulz, ’cello, he formed the Mar 
gulies Trio in 1904 which won much ac 
claim from public and critics. No relatives 
survive. 


Lucius Hosmer 

Soutu Acton, Mass., May 20.—Lucius 
Hosmer, composer, died at his home here 
n May 11. Born in South Acton, on Aug 
4. 1870, he began the study of piano at an 
early age, and when his family moved to 
Charlestown, he attended the New England 
Conservatory studying composition with 
George W. Chadwick. His first works 
were for clarinet, which he had studied, and 
he later took up violin and organ. For a 
number of years he conducted the orchestra 

a Boston theatre and played the organ 
in church 

Of the large number of Mr. Hosmer’s 
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compositions, Southern Rhapsody for or- 
chestra was, perhaps the most widely 
played. His light operas, The Walking 
Delegate, and The Koreans had lengthy 
runs in New York and elsewhere. 


Nathan Haskell Dole 

Yonkers, N. Y., May 20.—Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, poet, author, critic and translator, 
died in hospital on May 9. Born in Chelsea, 
Mass., in 1852, he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1874. He subsequently taught 
school in several Massachusetts towns, and 
in 1881, went to Philadelphia to be literary 
and music editor of The Philadelphia Press. 
He was later associated with the publishing 
houses of Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., and 
D. Appleton & Co., in New York. 

Mr. Dole wrote several books on musical 
subjects, including A Score of Famous 
Composers, three times re-published, and 
Rote Songs for Boston Public Schools. He 
wrote numerous song-poems and translated 
a large number of song texts from various 
languages. 


Mrs. Henry L. Higginson 

Boston, May 20.—Ida Agassiz Higgin 
son, widow of Major Henry L. Higginson, 
founder of the Boston Symphony, died at 
her home on May 6. Mrs. Higginson, who 
was born in Neuchatel, Switzerland, in 
1838, was the daughter of Jean Louis Ro- 
dolphe Agassiz, the naturalist. She spent 
her early life in Cambridge, Mass., and 
married Major Higginson on Dec. 5, 1865 
Major Higginson, who was a member of 
the banking firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
died in 1919. She is survived by one son, 
\. Henry Higginson, a grandson and one 
great-grandson. 


Sidney Farrar 

Sidney Douglas Farrar, father of Geral- 
dine Farrar, died in hospital on May 8, 
after a long illness. Born in Paris Hill, 
Me., Aug. 10, 1859, Mr. Farrar was a 
well-known baseball player in his younger 
days having been a member of the old 
Philadelphia National League team in 1879 
and during succeeding seasons. He married 
Henrietta Barnes of Stoneham, Mass., in 
1880, and their daughter was born two 
years later. Giving up baseball in 1890, 
he ran a store in Melrose until 1899, 
when he and his wife took Geraldine 
abroad for study. He lived on his farm, 
Farrar’s Thirty Acres at Ridgefield, Conn., 
for many years. 


Emilio Ricordi 

Miran, May 15.—Cavaliere Emilio Ri- 
cordi, the last surviving brother of Giulio 
Ricordi under whose management the 
famous publishing house, founded in 1808, 
reached its highest development, died here 
on April 27 in his eightieth year. As a 
young man he devoted himself to music 
criticism but was forced by poor health to 
abandon his career. He had been ill for 
the past fifteen years. 


Henri Conrad 

Henri Conrad, orchestra leader and band- 
master died at his home on May 8. Mr. 
Conrad was born in New York in 1870 
and studied music here and in Europe. For 
many years he led an orchestra which 
played for important social functions in 
New York, and from 1911 to 1928, at 
3ailey’s Beach at Newport, R. I. 


Mrs. Hugh M. Gartlan 


Delia A. Gartlan, widow of Hugh M. 
Gartlan and mother of George H. Gartlan, 
director of music in the New York public 
schools, died on May 1, in her eighty- 
seventh year 


wen 


Hall Johnson Choir Takes Part in 
Harlem Music Week 


As a part of the fourteenth annual music 
week observance in Harlem, the Hall John 
son Choir took part in an evening devoted 
to secular music of the Negro race in the 
auditorium of Public School No. 136, on 
the evening of May 7. Various aspects of 
Negro music were discussed by Mr. John- 
son with examples by the choir and by 
Edward Matthews, baritone 
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interpretations of Schubert, Chopin and 
Grieg, Miss Torrup was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The whole program testified to 
the close kinship of dance and music in a 
most delightful manner. 

To those who believe the dance has at- 
tained the status of an independent art, 
however, Miss Torrup’s choreography 
leaned too heavily on the music, lacked 
variety in pattern, and often fell short of 
virtuosity in execution. Her costumes of 
the classic draperv type showed originality 
in color and design. Nicholas Stember 
was the accompanist. L. M. 

Cuar_tes Revior, bass. Heinz Arnold, 
accompanist. Aeolian Hall, May 6, evening 
Arias from The Messiah, Mefistofele and 
La Jolie Fille de Perth. Songs by Grieg, 
Franz, Brahms, Scarlatti and others, in- 
cluding contemporary American composers. 


VerRA WEIKEL, soprano. Mrirorp SNELL, 
pianist. Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 
May 7, evening. Arias from La Sonnam- 
bula, The Barber of Seville and songs by 
Handel, Delibes, Liszt, Strauss and others 
and a group by Schubert. Piano works by 
Bach, Chopin and Albeniz. 


BERNARD GABRIEL, pianist. The Barbizon, 
May 7, evening. Mozart Sonata, works by 
Bach, Handel, Chopin, Schubert, Liszt and 
modern composers. 


IRMA GorBeL LABASTILLE, pianist. The 
Barbizon, May 12, afternoon. Program of 
South American, West Indian and Central 
American folk music arranged by the artist 

Marguerita Sylva Gives Song Tea 

Marguerita Sylva, operatic diseuse, gave 
an At Home Song Tea at the Hotel Plaza 
on the afternoon of May 7, with Corinne 
Wolersen at the piano. Mme. Sylva, in 
her characteristically individual style of 
fered arias from Godard’s La Vivandiére 
and Bizet’s Carmen, songs by Weingartner, 
Moussorgsky, Février and others, and as 
a closing piece, Life of a Prima Donna by 
Holland Robinson. An audience of large 
proportions was highly appreciative of 
Mme. Sylva’s performance throughout the 
program. 


Boyce Conducts Combined Clubs 

Nyack, N. Y., May 20.—The Morn 
ing Music Club of Nyack and the Am 
phion Glee Club of Bergen County com- 
bined under Alfred Boyce to give a re 
cital here on May 8. They were assisted 
by Mrs. E. Lovatt and Westervelt Ro 
maine, pianists, in a four-hand accom 
paniment of two works by Suk, Sadness 
and The Fairies. The Women’s Chorus 
sang works by R. Strauss, Pointer, 
Holst, Widor: the Men’s Chorus, works 
by Dupare, Tchaikovsky, Dupare and 
Campbell - Tipton and the combined 
choirs. Rimsky - Korsakoff’s Russian 
Folk Dance and Spinning Top, arranged 
by Schindler, Taneieff’s Sunrise and 
Vaughan Williams’s Toward the Un- 
known Region. 


Salem Oratorio and Lynn Choral Socie- 
ties Give Branscombe Work 

Satem, Mass., May 20.—Pilgrims of 
Destiny, a choral drama with words and 
music by Gena Branscombe, was pre- 
sented by the Salem Oratorio Society. 
assisted by the Lynn Choral Society and 
members of the Arthur S. Wonson 
Choral Society of Gloucester in Salton- 
stall School Hall on April 23. Arthur 
B. Keene conducted and Henry L. ITr- 
vine was the accompanist 

The Lynn Choral Societv gave the 
same work assisted by the Salem Ora- 
torio Society at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church on April 29. The 
second part of the program on both 
evenings consisted of works bv Grieg. 
Dunn, Grétry-Mottl and Elgar. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 25, 1935 


Notables Mark Youth Week and Anniversary 





Empire 
A Luncheon Given by the National Music League at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on May |, Inaugurated the Festival Week of Youth in Art and Music, Sponsored by Mayor La Guardia's 


Municipal Arts Committee, Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, Chairman, and Served Also to Mark the Tenth Anniversary of the League. 


At the Speakers’ Table at the Back Are (Seated) 


Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, Nikolai Sokoloff, Rudolph Thomas, Florence Page Kimball, William Ziegler, Jr., Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway, the Late Herbert Witherspoon, Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, Harold Vincent Milligan, Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, Walter W. Naumburg, Mrs. Breckinridge, Carlton Sprague Smith, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson and Robert A. Simon 


FEDERATION MEETING HELD IN SEATTLE 


BALTIMORIANS GIVE 
MUSIC WEEK LISTS 


Steiner Conducts Messiah—Bach 
Memorial by Peabody Groups 
as Part of Celebration 


BALTIMORE, May 20.—National Music 
Week celebration began on May 6 at the 
Lyric with an effective presentation 
of Handel’s Messiah, in commemoration 
of the 250th anniversary of the com- 
poser. Under the energetic direction of 
Roman Steiner a large chorus of church 
and lay singers, assisted by orchestra, 
made the audience realize the grandeur 
of the music. The grouped soloists in 
the various episodes and recitatives had 
been coached by Herbert Austin, Mar- 
garet Benson, Sophia B. Carroll, Lloyd 
Hemmick, Margaret Ingle, Mrs. J 
Sherwood Murphy and Agnes Zim- 
misch. The solo groups had been pre- 
pared under direction of Margaret Ra- 
hold, Earl Evans, A. Lee Jones, and 
Gilbert Horn. During the massed re- 
hearsals Margaret Ingle, Agnes Zim- 
misch and John Elterman served as ac- 
companists. 

The concert at the Peabody Conser 
vatory on May 8 marked the tribute to 
Bach, as part of the National Music 
Week program. Dr. Laurence Petran, 
organ; Margaret MacDowell, mezzo- 
soprano: Douglas Biddison, bass: Clara 
Ascherfeld, Elizabeth Rowland Davis, 
and Richard Goodman, pianists; Frieda 
Etelson. Hendrick Essers, Leonard 
Moss, and Celia Brace, violinists; Ed 
mund Cooke, viola; Mischa B. Niedel- 
mann, cello; Gilbert Eney, double-bass, 
and Ida Ermold, accompanist contrib 
uted to the dignified program, which 
concluded with brilliant two-piano en 
semble by Selma Tiefenbrun and Sarah 
Stulman 

The celebration closed on Saturday 
evening with an International program 
arranged by Matthew Bipa. Colorful 


music and effective costumes lent special 
interest. 

Chao Mei Pa, Chinese musician, en 
tertained a large audience at Cadoa Hall 
on May 3 with quaint native songs 
chants, and folk tunes sung with expres 
sive simplicity and charm. Besides these 
Chinese contributions the artist also 
gave various songs in French, and 
Gaelic, in which versatility of expres 
sion were noted. George Bolek supplied 
sympathetic accompaniments. 


Helen Louise Doyle, violin; Francis 
Stainton, harp, Naomi Thomas, Ruth 
Voland and William Volandt, vocalists, 
and Helen Louise Grenfeld, ’cellist, 
assisted by a large chorus, presented an 
interesting program which featured a 
Gypsy Camp, with appropriate costum- 
ing. The program was heard by a large 
audience at St. Edward’s Auditorium 
on May 2. 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, was the 
guest soloist broadcasting the final pro 
gram of the local series sponsored by 
Hecht Brothers over WBAL. After a 
brilliant broadcast, the pianist was given 
a reception in his honor at Lord Balti- 
more Hotel at which many of his 
former Baltimore pupils and friends 
paid him artistic tribute. 


FRANZ C. BorRNSCHEIN 





Peter Louis Walters Wins Mason and 
Hamlin Prize 

Boston, May 20.—Peter Louis Wal- 
ters, of Tonawanda, N. Y., was award- 
ed the Mason and Hamlin prize of a 
grand piano at the twenty-sixth annual 
competition held in Jordan Hall here 
on May 6. Nancy Follett, of Quincy. 
received honorable mention. There were 
nine contestants judged by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, Beryl Rubinstein and 
Bruce Symonds. Mr. Walters, who 
may be invited to appear as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony next season, is a 
pupil of Louis Cornell, and Miss Follett 
of Julius Chaloff at the New England 
Conservatory. 


Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of Washington Music Clubs 
of State-Wide Interest 


SEATTLE, May 20.—The annual con- 
vention of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mrs. Lynn C. 
Wright, North Bend, president, was 
held on April 10 to 13, the attendance 
indicating state-wide interest and pro- 
grams revealing high musical standards 
in solo and ensemble performances 
among both adult and junior clubs. The 
convention included the Radio breakfast 
under the direction of Mrs. L. H. Max- 
son with David Scheetz Craig and Wil- 
lard Warren, speakers; programs of 
church music arranged by Katherine 
Robinson; University of Washington 
concert, arranged by Carl Paige Wood; 
Federated Choral Clubs’ festival, nine 
groups participating, arranged by R. H. 
Kendrick: a banquet, Mrs. R. H. Ken- 
drick presiding: a paper on Rehabilita- 
tion Through Music by Mrs. J. W. Bur- 
gan of Spokane; The American Tem- 
perament and Contests by Bernhardt 
Bronson, and one day devoted to junior 
clubs under the direction of Henrietta 
McElhany, state junior counsellor. 

Easter music made a significant con- 
tribution to church and club programs 
during April, the University Temple 
Chorus under Harold Heeremans dis- 
tinguishing itself with three major 
works, Brahms’s Requiem, Stainer’s The 
Crucifixion and Dubois’s The Seven 
Last Words of Christ being sung with- 
in two weeks. 

The Opera Guild, which specializes 
in opera in English, presented Hump- 
erdinck’s Hansel und Gretel on April 
30, under Magnus Peterson, title roles 
being sung by Lois Hartzell and Vivian 
Booth. Lehar’s The Count of Luxem- 
bourg was brilliantly staged by Lincoln 
High School students on April 11 and 
12, under Carl Pitzer. 


Several of Seattle’s choral clubs gav: 
their spring concerts during April. Th: 
Seattle Orpheon, Arville Belstad, con 
ductor, was assisted by James Harvey 
tenor, and Edith Knapp Lundgren, harp 
ist. The Junior Amphion Society, als 
conducted by Mr. Belstad, had the as- 
sistance of Barbara Jane Thorne, so- 
prano, at its concert Four Centuries of 
Song. The Philomel Singers and the 
Apollo Club joined forces under the di 
rection of R. H. Kendrick with John 
Hopper at the piano. The Lyric Club 
Paul Engberg, conductor, had the as 
sistance of Mildred Eyman, soprano. 
with Elva Parker at the piano. The 
program of the Treble Clef Club, led by 
Edwin Fairbourn, included contribu 
tions by Karen Weld, dramatic artist 
Alice Corlett Davis, soprano, and Edith 
McMullen, flutist. The Svea Male 
Choir, C. H. Sutherland, conductor, was 
assisted by Gene Wallin Sundsten, so 
prano. At the concert of the Halevy 
Singers, Samuel E. Goldfarb, conductor. 
Sophie Coyne, soprano, was the assist 
ing artist. 

Feodor Chaliapin, baritone, and Caro 
line Chew, Chinese dancer, were the 
visiting attractions of the past month, 
the latter being sponsored by the Seattle 
Chapter of Pro Musica. 

Among the recital program of April 
were Christine Russum, flutist, and 
Herman Ulrichs, pianist; Edith Wood 
cock, pianist, and Harold Heeremans 
violinist, in sonata works; Harold 
Heeremans in an organ recital; Stanley 
Weiss and Mary Dawson, in piano re- 
citals; and pupils from the studios of 
Paul Pierre McNeely, Gwendolyne 
Mines Remy, and Cornelia Appy and 
Elizabeth Fournier 

Amy Worth, Seattle composer, was 
presented recently by the Sunset Club 
in a program of her works, assisted 
by Margaret Moss Hemion; Gwendo 
Ivne Geary Ruge, Elizabeth Parry, Rita 
Bricker and Agnes Nielson Skartvedt. 


Dp. 3. &. 























































